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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
~~ 

N Wednesday Mr. Gladstone exploded a mine in the Liberal 
() or pseudo-Liberal camp. He made a speech at once masterly 
and beautiful in favour of giving to the working classes a share in 
the representation. The occasion was Mr. Baines’s Bill for a 61. 
franchise in boroughs, to the practical part of which Mr. Glad- 
stone did not commit himself, contenting himself with advocating 
in general and on the broadest grounds the right of the working- 
class to have a tangible part in the electoral power. He pointed 
out the many evidences of their loyalty and of their intelligence, 
of their growing ggnfidence in the Government and their gradual 
alienation from its of either moral or physical violence, of the 
higher tone in which their trade disputes are conducted, and of the 
notable skill, prudence, and industry which the rapid extension of 
the co-operative movement has shown. ‘The only great defect of 
the speech was that he did not point out how a gradual extension 
of the suffrage downwards can go on without drowning entirely 
the voice of the middle and higher classes, for which evil it will 
be little consolation that the only represented class should be iutel- 
ligent, orderly, and industrious. It is not that we fear the 
working men, but that we wish to keep in the House of Commons 
an image of all the various interests and tendencies of the 
nation. With this reserve the speech was one to gladden all 
true Liberals, and it was received as a deadly blow to the 
Government by all the pseudo-Liberal hangers-on who voted 
against Mr. Gladstone—amongst whom we may apparently now 
reckon Mr. Lowe—and with loud jubilation by the Tories. No 
doubt it will weaken the Government materially ; but to the true 
Liberal party it is an omen of a happier future. ‘The division 
showed 272 against, to 216 for the Bill, and the Times of yesterday 
in a furious onslaught on Mr. Gladstone speaks of him as minis- 
tering “ aliments to popular turbulence and vanity,”—an eccentric 
description, to say the least, of a speech of which the dist inguish- 
ing character was a certain genial sweetness of tone, a certain 
lambent flame of political charity. 


The first naval engagement of the war has terminated to the 
advantage of the Danes. On Saturday, the 7th inst., the Austrian 
Captain Teggetoff, in command of the frigates Schwartzenberg 
and Radetzky, and the Prussian gunboats Adler and Blitz, were 
informed that the Danish squadron, two frigates and a corvette, 
were approaching Heligoland. He accordingly steamed towards 
them and gave battle with the greatest gallantry, running right in 
between the Niels Juel and Dagmar. The fight lasted an hour 
and a half, at the end of which time the Austrians, though they 
had 121 guns to the Danish 74, had been so severely handled 
that they were compelled to sheer off and run for Heligoland. 
The Schwartzenberg had her foremast and rigging in flames, had 
lost her bowsprit, and narrowly escaped being blown up. She had, 
moreover, lost 31 men killed and from 70 to 80 wounded. The 
Radetsky, though less injured, fled at the same time; but the 
Danes, with Heligoland so near, did not pursue. The Austrian 
Court is so delighted with the gallantry of Captain Teggetoff that 
he has already been made an Admiral. The honour would seem 
to be personally deserved, but it is dangerous policy publicly 
to reward failure against an inferior force. 
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Lord Russell explained on Monday that “a suspension of hostilities” 
for a month had been agreed upon, in which the Germans give up 
nothing and the Danes give up their blockade. The Germans 





of the condition which forced the Danes to raise the blockade, and 
expressed despondency as to the Conference, but Lord Russell seemed 
to be filled with elation at his success, and said, in his short way, 
‘*T am not surprised that the Conference which met on the 25th 
April has not in fourteen days come to a conclusion upon questions 
which have created so much difference of opinion for the last four- 
teen years.” Lord Russell did not appear to see that in fourteen days 
they had only discussed one very sinall practical question—the con- 
ditions of armistice—and had decided that one, not by the rule of 
reason or justice, but by the rule of force majeure. He has nothing 
to be proud of, he has much to be bitterly ashamed of ; and we 
should prefer a little less of that self-satisfied Russell crow which 
usually precedes a shameful defeat. 


The Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday. 
Her Majesty wore the blue riband and badge of the Garter, the 
badges of the Victoria and Albert Order, and, says the Court 
Circular, which does not make mistakes on such points, ‘‘ the 
Order of Queen Louise of Prussia.” 


The Moniteur confirms the statement that a large Russian army 
is assembled on the frontier of Bessarabia, and M. Rouher, speak- 
ing of Denmark, said on Thursday, “If by possibility Franee 
could embark her treasure in such an enterprise, it is not to Den- 
mark that we should have gone, we should rather have moved 
armies for other misfortunes and other sorrows.”” Does that mean 
to free Poland or the Christians of Turkey ? We suspect it refers 
to the latter, as the people of the Principalities and Bulgaria are 
understood to be upon the very eve of revolt, and a new Conference 
is immediately to be held at Constantinople. 


Marshal Von Wrangel, in addition to the 96,000I. already exacted 
from Jutland, has now placed a requisition of more than half a 
million upon all landed estates, a sum it is quite impossible to 
collect, except perhaps by threatening the few rich men in Jut- 
land with death. The Prussians seem to be acting the patt of 
plunderers. When they entered Viborg they demanded from that 
little place, with its 4,000 inhabitants, 19,000Ib. of bread, 30,000Ib. 
of oats, 1,200 bottles of brandy, 3,000 cigars, and other articles in 
proportion, and besides all this 11,000lb. of beef, 19,000lb. of 
bread, 1,200 bottles of brandy, and so on, every day. ‘The Prus- 
sians then demanded 50,000 dollars in money, which the Town 
Council blankly refused to pay. Whenever the requisitions are 
not complied with, the soldiers plunder the place and the municipal 
authorities are imprisoned. ‘The Prussians have, in fact, gone back 
to the system of Napoleon, and are ravaging the peninsula as a 
punishment for its insolence in defending itself from an unprovoked 
invasion. 


On Thursday three hundred of the clergymen who signed the 
Oxford Declaration of faith waited on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at Lambeth to deliver in the names of the signitaries, 
and to read an address to his Grace from the Committee who 
had the credit of inventing it. The deputation was headed by Arch- 
deacon Clerke, who was the chairman of the Committee which drew 
it up, and who was supported by Archdeacon Denison. The Pri- 
mate was supported by the Bishops of Gloucester, Rochester, 
Carlisle, St. Asaph, Bangor, Moray and Ross. Archdeacon 
Clerke said that the Declaration had been signed by 11,000—above 
half—of the clergy, and would, so far as doctrinal concurrence goes, 
have received the assent of thousands more. ‘The Committee declare 
that to have received the assent of so many clergymen to the doc- 
trine that the Bible “‘ not only contains, but is the Word of God,” 
and “that the punishment of the cursed, equally with the life of 
the righteous, is everlasting,” fills them “ with fervent joy that 
they have been allowed to promote the glory of our Lord.” The 
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Archbishop entered completely into the spirit of love and joy| M. Thiers pronounced his annual oration upon the Frag oil 
suitable to an occasion on which 11,000 clergymen had | budget on Friday last. It was of course an attack on the Em = money 
admitted the duty of bearing to their people the good tidings | which he said had increased the budget from 60,000 0001 _ bit of | 
that God has no mercy for sinners on the other side of the grave, | 92,000,0001., by expenditure on wars, on expeditions, a a 
and dismissed the procession “ with his benediction.” No doubt it | ments, on the services, on railways, and on the reconstruction f 5 a 
has been a blessed work, not without spiritual analogy to that | the cities. He did not object to any of these things except . ing-10° 
walling up of living souls by Inquisition judges which used to end petty expeditions, but questioned if all should be accomplished by foe 
with the benignant irony, ‘ Vadein pacem!” ‘The ‘‘cursed” inthe | at once, particularly when they involved not only the Outlay of _ 
miserable alleys of London are, thank God! to be reclaimed under | all the natural increase of revenue, but also the addition of art 
a Bishop who does not feel compelled to deliver this demonstrative | 20,000,000/. to the taxes. Ie repudiated, however, any reduction attac lis 
pledge of a Father's love. in the army, and his speech was wholly wanting in practical sug. estab I 

j gestion. M. Berryer, who followed, advised the reduction of the _ 
A layman profoundly grateful to the Archbishop of Canterbury army by 50,000 men, but M. Thiers’ speech had answered that = 
for his policy in the matter of the Oxford Declaration, and anxious | suggestion, and M. Rouher had little difficulty in pooving taal deepen 
to support the Committee by promoting a like movement among | the national budget had increased, so had the national wealth » 
the laity, has drawn up and circulated the following declaration : that the railways were worth their cost, that the cities were a son * 
—‘' That we cordially concur in the Declaration lately issued for ruined, and that France in return for wars had reaped political yous 
our guidance and edification by many thousand Presbyters and power, po morals 
Deacons of our holy Church ; and that we unfeignedly accept all . REAR OTIETD mates 
the consequences which necessarily follow from the sacred truths On Thursday night, in the absence of Lord Palmerston, who hag stand | 
therein testified to. It would, we firmly believe, be utterly subver- | been for weeks laid up with the gout, Sir George Grey moved expent 
sive of all orthodox notions of Divine goodness, had the Almighty for a select committee to examine into the charge levelled against The 
been pleased to make the punishment of the cursed anything short the Privy Council of Education by that resolut ion of the Houss Mr. G 
of everlasting. The glory of God would be less bright and the of Commons with respect to the mutilation of Inspectors’ paintel 
blessedness of the righteous less perfect if the wailing of the cursed reports which ejected Mr. Lowe. ‘The committee was granted has rec 
in hell should ever cease to reach the ears of the righteous in after a discussion which was only relieved of dullness by into a 
heaven.” The laymen appear to be more elaborate in exposition the very violent language of Mr. Bernal Osborne, who will 8 
of their theme than the clergy, whose succinctness of statement is | “PP°"S to have identified himself in this matter with Mr. agaiD, 
admirable ; but some little development to show the drift of so Lowe. Gowid thaten the 19th Apeil lest come “Ghai as the 
doubly distilled a doctrinal essence is—for laymen—admissible. vas armed va — > te 9 aerepans took the opportunity of extrac 
dropping accusations into the lion’s mouth, then represented by to gi’ 
Mr. Lincoln has written to the editor of a Kentucky paper a the noble lord the member for Stamford, who appeared to be gion t 
letter explaining in his usual lucidly colloquial style the policy he has | 2¢ither an unwilling nor an unconscious recipient of these false artists 
felt himself compelled to pursue on the subject of slavery. “I am and calumnious charges.” Lord Robert Cecil moved that those seeme 
naturally anti-slavery,” he says; “if slavery is not wrong nothing words be taken down, but did not appear much discomposed. They one of 
is wrong. And yet I have never understood that the Presidency | Were very silly words. No doubt Inspectors whose reports had was af 
conferred upon me an unrestricted right to act officially on this been returned to them for correction—or mutilation—finding marks well a 
judgment and feeling.” He had taken the oath of fidelity to the which Mr. Lowe had ordered to be discontinued, put by a clerk as mu 
constitution. “I could not take the o'lice without taking the | #gainst certain passages, supposed (and probably not wrongly) Mr 
oath, nor was it in my view that I might take an oath | that those passages were de trop. ‘They showed these marked pow 
to get power, and break the oath in using the power.” He | reports to Lord Robert Cecil, their advocate and exponent in the Queer 
did understand, however, that his oath to preserve the constitu- | House of Commons, and we do not see much disloyalty in that. ate 
tion implied a deeper obligation to preserve the nation of which | If “ the department” expects “ loyalty,’—could not it induce Mr. “fo 
that constitution was the organic law. “ Was it possible,” he Lingen to treat the Inspectors a little more as if they were gentle- ‘aed . 
asks, ‘‘to lose the nation and yet preserve the constitution ?”|™en and his equals? Who could expect men treated as Mr, 
“ By general law, life and limb must be protected, yet often a J. R. Morell has been treated by Mr. Lingen to feel ‘* loyalty to the The 
limb must be amputated to save a life, but a life is never wisely department ?” indee 
given to save a limb.” Hence he refused to sacrifice slavery till] Yesterday week Mr. Somes was refused leave to bring in his Bill ~ 
he felt that he had to choose between keeping slavery and losing | for forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquids between eleven = i 
= reso g ——" and all. In choosing to sacrifice slavery »|o’clock on Saturday night and six o'clock on Monday morning, ‘aut 
~ earned grester gain than loss, but of this I was not entirely | though he kindly granted two hours on Sunday, namely, between P 
confident. Now after oye of trial he has gained 130,000 men | one and two in the afternoon, for buying dinner beer, and an 
by it, and what Unionist can regret such a gain? He ends/between eight and nine in the evening for buying supper pots 
very characteristically, “T claim not to conteol events, but con-| beer. The leave was refused by a majority of 36; 123-87. salir 
fess plainly that events have controlled me.” “If God wills the | Mr, Roebuck made a very violent speech, containing, however, ety 
= of a great wrong, and wills also that we of the North, a8 | some home truths. Sabbatarianism and teetotalism, he said, “ two “ot 
pre tk sent ge rat i batons bag in that muddy streams running side by side, had concentrated” in this the pr 
on no rs :asti i rf ee ot dan a 0 attest and Bill, and now they formed one “ foaming muddy river, which it was to say 
evere the justice and goodness of God. ow any honest | very difficult tostem, very disagreeable to see, and,”so an honourable pin 
Northerners ge read these noble words, and see how modestly member interjected, “still more unpleasant to smell.” Unless Mr. oum 
yet firmly Mr. Lincoln has acted on the lessons which have | Somes and his friends would propose to shut up the clubs of London ment! 
opened his eyes to the great Divine purpose of this war, can medi- | « he spat upon these paltry pretences.” Whence has Mr. Roebuck 
tate the substitution of any untried man for the next President | Jearned this vulgar and violent language? Can it be from his Th 
we find it hard indeed to conceive. friends the “‘ mean whites 2” rm 
Sects | le 
The details of the Fort Pillow massacre are worse even than we| The capitalists have contrived to mutilate the partnership law. and t 
supposed. Not only were wounded men shot where they lay while} On Monday Mr. T. Baring moved in committee that the word ment: 
holding the hospital flag and bits of white handkerchief over them | ‘‘ registered ” should be signed after the name of the firm in all differ 
in token of surrender, not only were the fugitives from this | dealings and transactions, and the amendment was c irried by 58 
massacre hunted with bloodhounds, but the hospital itself in Fort | to 43. The object, of course, is to make the Bill useless by branding Th 
Pillow, containiug thirty sick and convalescents, was set on fire, and | every firm which uses it as one which is employing borrowed aoe 
burnt with its inmates. One wounded white soldier called to a| money, and Mr. Scholefield was so annoyed that he tried to with- for a 
mounted Confederate for a little water as he lay on the ground; | draw his Bill. Mr. Gladstone, however, interfered, and thought deepe 
the reply was three shots from a revolver. Not fifty of the | the Bill so valuable that it ought to beproceeded with ; so it will pass, oh 
whole garrison survivel, Hada tenth part of these horrors been | the Lords, we hope, striking out the obnoxious clause, Mr. Baring’s vd 
inflicted by Northern soldiers, the Times and all the English press | argument is that people dealing with a firm have a right to know peop , 
would be ringing with horror. It is committed by the brutalized | that it has alimited partner. Did Mr. Baring, in the course of 4 c 
slaveowners, under a regular and famous Confederate officer, and | his experience, ever hear of a firm with a ‘+ Co.” tacked to its des , 
no one seems to have heard of it, while Mr. Lindsay seizes the | name, because if he did he must have known he was talking not - 
suitable occasion to give notice of a motion for the recognition of | sense? Of the thousands who deal with Baring Brothers how Mr 
the South. many know who they are, or what their means are, or whether they yester 
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sore sleeping partners or not, or whether they have ever borrowed 
ey? However, if one great firm signs itself ‘‘ registered,” this 
bit of petty spite will be unimportant. 

The War Office has, we perceive, taken 5,0002. for soldiers’ read- 
sno-rooms and other means of recreation. ‘The sum is not enough 
by four-fifths, and the Office, even if it neglects the just claims of 
Captain Jackson, is unwise in throwing over his reeommendations. 
There ought to be a regular and extensive system of recreation 
attached to every camp and barrack in the country, on the system 
established at Gibraltar, with a superintendent to watch over them 
all. If not, the truth about soldiers’ recreations as now carried 
on will one day reach the people of this country, with the result of 
deepening indefinitely the dangerous prejudice against the army. 
Is it not enough that respectable families should consider that the 
gon who has enlisted is a disgrace to them, that we must wait 
gears for the faintest effort to encourage sobriety and decent 
morals? ‘The fear of adding twopence halfpenny to the esti- 
mates is a fear merely. From the day the English people under- 
stand the truth about invaliding and its causes, they will insist on 
expenditure to which a decent allowance for recreation is a fleabite. 


The House of Commons on ‘Thursday came out in a new light, 
Mr. Gregory brought forward the remuneration to Mr. Herbert, 
painter of the fresco in the Peers’ Robing Room, for which he 
has received, or is to receive, 2,000/. Thereupon the House burst 
into a perfect chorus of eulogy on that gentleman, eulogy such as 
qill secure him 10,000/. a year if ever he works for the dealers 
again, and Mr. Bright of all men on earth suggested 5,000/. 
as the minimum grant. ‘The consensus of opinion was really 
extraordinary, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
to give Mr. Herbert 1,590/. extra, and form a small commis- 
gion to decide finally on the just remuneration of all the 
artists employed. If it be true, as all the amateurs in the House 
seemed to admit, that Mr. Herbert’s work is absolutely unique, 
one of those achievements which are historical, the final agreement 
was after all rather mean. The nation ought to pay at least as 
well as the dealers, When it buys foreign pictures it pays twice 
as much. 


Mr. Brown, the editor of a Manx paper, imprisoned for com- 
menting on the House of Keys, has been released, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench holding that the Huheas Corpus writ runs there, 
as the island, though not in the “‘ realm” of Great Britain, is not 
a“ foreign” possession of the Crown. Mr. Brown has now to 
find a court before which to bring his action for damages. 


The American Congress seems to learn finance very slowly 
indeed. Latein April it passed an Act increasing all import duties 
upon luxuries 33 per cent. for two months only, a measure which 
probably will not yield a sixpence. ‘There is always two months’ 
supply in hand, and importers, instead of bringing in goods, will 
simply empty their warehouses at enormous prices. Another 
measure is more sensible ; they have imposed a tax of a shilling in 
the pound on all incomes over 120/. a year, 18d. on those over 
2,000/. a year, and 2s. upon all over 5,0001. ‘That is the 
impét progressif of the Convention ; but the same principle is ap- 
plied in England, and can be worked safely in moderation. It 
will be seen that moderate men like our correspondent repudiate 
the preposterous increase of import duties ; but then what are we 
to say of institutions which send to the top men capable of such 
financial folly ? Who would have dreamt of a sharp-witted trading 
community putting on a protective duty to last only for two 
months ? 


The National Gallery is, it appears, to be built in the gardens 
of Burlington House, the house not to be pulled down until the 
building wants wings. The wall space will be 3,000 feet lineal, 
and the cost 150,000/. ‘That last item, however, is only a depart- 
mental idea, and most rich men would be quite contented with the 
difference between that sum and the one which will be spent. 


The Realia describes a singular scene. Some cotton has lately 
been imported into Farringdon, where the mills have been closed 
for a considerable time. ‘The people, who were previously in the 
deepest distress, went out to meet the cotton, the women wept 
over the bales and kissed them, an1l finally sang the doxology over 
the welcome importation. Imagine cotton becoming poetical, and 
people spontaneously raising a Te Deum because asked once more 
to toil! If that incident is true as it stands, it woull make a better 
incident for the paiuter than half tie worn-out incidents of 
dramatic story. ; 


Mr. Grant Duff drew attention in a very elaborate speech 
yesterday week to the Report of the Commission on Public Schools 





and to the defects it exposed in the nine great schools, assaulting 
Westminster in particular with a vigour which drew down some 
remonstrance from Mr. Glalstone. ‘The latter intimated that the 
Government intended to consider a measure founded on this report, 
and his remarks pointed to the appointment of a commission for 
making certain changes in the governing bodies and government 
of these schools, and for appropriating their property with more 
benefit to the public. At present, he said, ‘* Boys learn but little 
here below, and learn that little ill.” 


Mr. Morritt on Friday introduced his motion on the malt-tax, 
and in his first sentence counted himself out. He made some 
remark on the state of the House, and the Speaker was obliged to 
count. Mr. Morritt had just sent for a glass of water in prepara- 
tion for length and elaboration. 


A strange tragedy has been transacted at Tottenham. A civil 
engineer, named G. Tregear, residing there, discovered that his 
wife had formed a connection with a Mr. Cowen, a bandmaster, and 
compelled her to take laudanum with him, but his sister discovered 
the act in time and administered an emetic. Some days after he 
came into her room, and declaring that he loved her so much he 
would die in her sight, blew out his brains. He left a letter de- 
claring that he had married his wife at sixteen, that Mr. Cowen, 
while residing as a lodger with him, had committed a rape on her, 
and had forced her to silence by threats. ‘The evidence of the 
wretched man’s sister showed that his wife had treated his com- 
plaints with the greatest callousness, and the jury resolved that he 
had become insane through the conduct of his wife. Both Cowen 
and Mrs. Tregear have written to the Times solemnly denying the 
imputations upon them, and the husband's statement seems incon~ 
sistent with his resolve that his wife should die. ‘The presumption 
is that it was the statement made to him by his wife, who, before 
the coroner, gave no evidence as to the contents of the letter. 


Music, it seems, has still the charms the poet ascribed to it. Mr. 
Cox, son of an English physician of Valparaiso, had been explor- 
ing an almost unknown inland sea in Chili and the river Limay, 
when the party fell into the hands of a tribe of wild Indians. 
The Cacique wanted to kill him for visiting his dominions 
without permission; but Mr. Cox played him a tune on the 
flageolet, and the chief relented and let him go. Surely that 
Cacique must be an Austrian in an inchoate state, with tendencies 
which will ultimately develop into a passport system and a love 
for opera. Admiral Fitzroy, we perceive, thinks there is some- 
thing in these regions more valuable than Caciques, namely, three 
new varieties of the potato. 





The King of Dahomey has made his long-threatzned attack on 
the city, or rather settlement, of Abbeokuta. ‘The inhabitants 
of that Cave of Adullam, said to be 200,000 in number, turned out 
with considerable courage, and defeated the Dahomians with the 
loss of 1,000 killed and 2,000 taken prisoners. ‘The King fled in 
front of his men, and will probably console himself with another 
grand “ custom,” during which a boat will be floated in human 
blood. a 

We understand that the Directors of the Scottish and Universal 
Finance Bank have purchased the business of Messrs. Hag- 
gard and Co., bullion and exchange dealers. Mr. Haggard is to 
be manager of the bullion department of the undertaking. The 
shares left off yesterday at 3 to 4 premium. 

On Saturday last Consols left off at 90§, J, for money, and 
894, 90, ex. div. for account. Yesterday the closing prices were :— 
For transfer, 913, 3; for time, 903, 4. 

The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 
Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Muy 6. Friday, May 13. 

Greek ee be ae oe o 23 on 228 
Do. Coupous — oo oe oe oe _ - 10 

Mexican oe - ‘ oe 9 42 44h 
Spauish Passive «- sa oe oe o 34 34 

Do. Certificates oo *e ee o 1! it} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ° 68 . ~— 

-° 1362.. oe oe oe 7 oe 70q 

Consolidés.. oe 59 474 xd. 


Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading British Railways with those of Friday week :— 

Friday, Mag 6. Deiteg Oe 13. 
<_< . 


Caledonian .. 
Great Bastera 47 o 47 
Great Northern 128 oo 129 
Great Western... .. ee os oe 63 
I.ancashire and Yorkshire 109 . iy 
London and Brighton 100 oe le 
Jeondon aud North-Western fate 19 ee 1b) 
London and 8 mth-Western ~ os 97} se 99 
Loudon, Chatham,and Dover .. se ee 40 + oe 4 
Midland ns on on oe - 129} ee 190 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe ee se 10 oe 1004 
do. fork ee ws oe 9 . 88} 
West Midland, Oxford ° oe ee 39 oe 39 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Ee 
MR. GLADSTONE’S THUNDERBOLT. 


TTAS Mr. Gladstone upset the coach by his speech on Mr. 


ef a class, but only desires to include the classes who 
left outside, to give by degrees a fair share of power to ey 

man on whom rests liability to taxation. It is difficult ¢, 
| conecive Mr. Gladstone desiring to swamp all classes u ie 
‘the numerical weight of one, however competent or ret 


are now 


Baines’s Franchise Bill? We are not sure, for it is ever enlightened, to give all power to artizans any moro 


doubtful whether the old Conservatives who form Lord, than all power to Peers. 


Ls) ee . 
This, however, is the ver 


Palmerston’s Reserve Guard consider that the Premier is the | sist and essence of the matter, the point upon which alone 
Government, or the Premier and the Cabinet. If they hold to | Liberal thinkers entertain a strong doubt, and it is upon this 
the personal theory as they have once or twice done already | he should have dilated much more fully. By what machinery 


they may growl and go on, but if to the constitutional one the 
Mr. Glad- 


first party vote may see the Ministry overthrown. 


does he propose to introduce all working men, or a very large 
section of working men, into the Constitution, and yet not place 





stone is not Mr. Lowe, to be let drop whenever he brings his the suffrage in their hands alone? Mr. Baines’s Bill Would 


chief into a scrape, and though he did not avowedly speak 


for the Government, as the 7imes says he did, there can be no 


marked repudiation of his opinions. Whatever tlie party effect 





not do any mischief in that direction, for though it would 
double the constituencies in the great towns, it leaves the 
distribution of seats, the counties, the medium borotichs 

on? 


of his speech, however, this much at least is certain, it has |the nominee boroughs, pretty much where they were 
placed Mr. Gladstone in a different position towards the Liberal | and the House now elected would probably be returned by 


party. He intends to lead them, and not simply to neutralize 
their movement, as Lord Palmerston does, and the very fact 
of his leadership re-binds their organization. 
may be various interpretations of his views on the 
suffrage, and still more various opinions on the expediency 
of those views, but this much at least is clear, reform has 
become once more a substantive party question. 
Gladstone repudiates ail the trickery by which the discussion 
of the subject has been marked during the last six years. 
He does not deem it decent, as so many Liberals have done, to 
treat the whole subject of suffrage as one on which the nation 
is to be befooled, the leaders making pledges which their fol- 
lowers again and again reject without the leaders resigning. 
He does not accept the dangerous dogma that the Legislature 
should avoid change until it is coerced from without, or refuse 
demands based on justice because they are not supported by 
threats. On the contrary, he thinks it wise as well as 
honourable to pay his bills when they are due, and before 
any process has issued. He indicates, too, unmistakeably the 
direction in which he conceives reform should move. There 
is one mighty class, and but one, in Great Britain which is 
excluded from its share of political power, and that is the 
working-men. That would not be just—for the workers are 
taxed-—even if they had not demonstrated their fitness for 
political’ power, but they have in Mr. Gladstone’s 
judgment placed that beyond all doubt. Their conduct 
in Lancashire, their success in the management of co- 
operative societies, their new-born confidence in Parliament, 
their change of attitude towards the Throne, prove that they 
possess the self-restraint, the power of union, and the willing- 
ness to lay aside class hatreds which together go to make up 
political capacity. When a trades’ union asks as a favour that 
Government will take care of its surplus funds the régime of 
distrust must be nearly at an end. He is therefore prepared 
to vote for any plan which without ‘‘ sudden or intoxicating 
change ”’ introduces the ‘ select portion ” of the working class 
within the pale of the Constitution. In theory he goes even 
farther than this, looks forward to an ideal from which even 
strong Liberals shrink,—a time when citizenship and the fran- 
chise shall be almost the same, when every man shall have in 
his degree a voice in the Imperial Government. To the 
astonishment of the House, an astonishment which broke 
forth in loud cheering and counter-cheering before the sentence 
was finished, Mr. Gladstone said:—‘‘ It may, however, be 
said that such statements prove the existing state of things to 
be satisfactory (hear, hear); but what I would say in reply 
to that argument is this, that every man who is not presum- 
ably incapacitated by some consideration of personal un- 
fitness or political danger is morally entitled to come within 
the pale of the Constitution.” He explained that he as 
yet applied this description only to the aristocracy of the 
workmen, but in such matters it is the ideal which is set up, 
not the special measure defended, which is of great import- 
ance, and Mr. Gladstone’s ideal is obviously this,—a community 
in which every man shall be educated until he has a right to 
demand and receive his share of political power. There is 
not a statesman in England of the very first rank who has 
yet dared to say as much, and Mr. Gladstone in saying it has 
placed himself at the head of the party which will succeed 
the coming Conservative administration. 

The only defect of his speech, in our judgment, was its 
incompleteness. Mr. Gladstone was delivering a manifesto, 
and not merely a speech, and he should have accompanied it 
with the reservations which would enable the country com- 
pletely to comprehend hisends. As we understand him, he is 
not prepared to destroy or even to seriously impair the repre- 
sentation of the nation for the sake of the representation 
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There | and must end sooner or later in a household suffrage without 


| 
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Mr. | be united whenever they were strongly moved. 


the new as by the old constituency. But the principle of 
Mr. Baines’s Bill is that of simple reduction according to rating 
o> 


modifications, that is, the autocracy of the working class 
Whenever they were united, no other interest, or sct of ideas, 
or kind of culture could obtain even a hearing, and they would 
: : That they 
might use their power very fairly we should be the last to 
deny, for we do not believe working men to be the enemies 
either of property or the Throne. But we deny their right to 
possess such exclusive power just as much as the right of the 
Peers, or of the employers of labour, or of the middle class, 
It is the nation which is to be represented, not one section of 
the nation, and the moment one class is supreme it ceases to 
be altogether trustworthy. Mr. Gladstone praised the 
working men with great force, and much justice, but they 
at any rate are not better politicians than the Peers, or 
the landed gentry, or the middle class. Would any sane 
man give the Peers all power? The landed gentry had it, 
and they gave us a debt of eight hundred millions, the corn 
laws, the system of protection, and a government of Ireland 
almost as bad as that of Poland nowis. The middle class have 





the whole power now, and though it is composite, and corrected 
by the strength of the aristocracy, it is often intolerably 
selfish. Jn every dispute between capital aud labour’it is 
always in favour of its own side,—few middle-class men are 
quite sane on the subject of strikes,—and though it has for 
some years been just in the matter of taxes, we are by no 
means sure that the justice will last. If it sees a chance of 
being rid of the income-tax it will not, we fear, hesitate 
long because without the income-tax labour will pay 
more than wealth. The present holders of the franchise 
govern decently, and so would working voters; but the nation 
ought to govern itself, not to be governed by any person or 
class. Mr. Gladstone might support Mr. Baines’s Bill with 
safety so far as it went by itself; but unless we misunder- 
stand him, it is not for the principle of that Bill he gontends, 
but for something widely different, not for a gradual slipping 
down until we reach democracy, but for the maintenance of 
the Constitution with working men admitted to their share of 
its power. If this is not his meaning he is bound to explain 
himself, and tell us the grounds on which he believes that a 
suffrage based on numbers alone will not end in the exclusion 
of the educated and the rich, in the extinction of all variety, 
in a uniformity fatal to all the higher objects for which we 
guard the national life. He says the working men will elect 
men belonging to those classes who guide them now, but that 
unfortunately has very little bearing upon the matter. Mr. 
Bentinck and Mr. Bright if elected by the same people are 
pretty sure to vote substantially alike, and it is uniformity of 
direction, not mere uniformity among representatives, which 
it is essential to avoid. ‘he speech is absolutely right in 
principle, and will give Mr. Gladstone a firmer hold over 
Liberals ; but before thinking men can follow him blindly he 
must be more detailed. 





THE ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS AND THEIR 


DANISH POLICY. 
O thoughtful Englishmen the conduct of England to Den- 





mark during the last six months is a subject for profound 
humiliation which the useless cheers of the House of Com- 
mons for the Danish cause now that it is become desperate 
will rather deepen than alleviate. We do not accuse the 
nation of any want of earnestness in the matter. But the 
nation has been utterly deserted by its leaders, —Liveral, 
Tory, Radical,—and no people can be expected to make up 18 





mind before its leaders on a question involving many su%- 
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te diplomatic questions, and a great tangle of argumentsy 
as a pile of information only recently doled out to the 
e fitted for the popular understanding. 
ebrious enough from the prolonged cheers with which Lord 
Robert Cecil’s assertion that the House of Commons is 
heartily Danish, was received yesterday week, and the 
enthusiastic reception of Sir George Grey’s announcement on 
Monday night of the little naval success gained by the Danish 

yadron over the Germans near Heligoland, that the House 
of Commons is at length coming to understand its own mind, 
and that of the nation, on the wrong which England 
has permitted, and now proposes to get the Conference 
to sanction. But it is coming to this clear understanding of 
#s own wishes and of the wishes of the English people 
almost, if not quite, too late for any adequate remedy,—as 

pular bodies always must do on any but the very simplest 
qssnes, if deserted by the leaders who can alone weigh the 
significance of passing events with any clear pereeption of 
their meaning, and to whom therefore popular bodies must 
look to warn them of the true bearing of those events and 
anticipate the natural conclusion. The Government which 
Jeads the majority of the nation,—the Tory leaders who guide 
the tactics of the Opposition, —the Radical leaders who turn 
the scale between the two parties,—have all alike in the ratio 


- 
we 
public and littl 


of their various responsibility been guilty of keeping back the | sufficiently indicated. 








of military plunder which Von Wrangel is pursuing in Jutland 
there is still hope that Prussia may decline even to let us off 


It is} with such a temporary compromise as our Government could in 


common decency accept without proclaiming their defeat and 
dishonour to the whole country. Lord Palmerston, instead of 
opening the eyes of the nation to the true situation, has 
deliberately attempted to blindfold us, and he must sue for 
and obtain German assistance in keeping the bandage on 
during the final stage of the process, if he would not have hig 
whole ignoble Danish policy collapse at the last moment. 

But if the Government has been the most fully informed, 
the most responsible, and therefore the most guilty in failing 
to inform and guide the people as to the true conduct of affairs, 
the leaders of Opposition have acted a poor, a vacillating, and 
a selfish part. They have done their best to silence the only 
man in their ranks who fully understands the question and 
is courageous enough to speak the truth about it, Lord Robert 
Cecil, while they themselves have endeavoured to reap the 
profit both of deserting the Danes and of expressing the indig- 
nation with which that desertion is viewed by the country. 
It is well known that if the Conference had broken down, the 
Tories were prepared to move a vote of want of confidence in 
the Government, without committing themselves to any less 
discreditable policy. The line of tactics has already been 
They were to insist on the Polish 


true importance of the situation from the English people, till | fasco, inveigh against the impolicy of offending the Emperor 


it is now, if not quite too late to mend a policy which has 
sunk us in the scale of nations, undermined the trust reposed 
in our assurances, and broken down the confidence of Europe 
in the principle that wanton aggressions shall be resisted and 
punished, —at least too late to secure justice without a 
dangerous war, or peace without a still more dangerous 
ignominy. 

Of course the principal guilt in this matter must rest upon 
the Government. The nation heartily trusted Lord Palmers. 
ton, and sincerely believed that he did intend to protect Den- 
mark against any serious injustice. Not only had his decla- 
ration last session, that if Denmark were attacked she would 
not stand alone, fairly led the public to repose this confidence 
in him, but ever since the long series of Prussian treacheries 
was commenced, every word he has spoken in public on the 
subject has been couched in the language of a statesman who 
is only holding his own force in a leash till the suitable 
moment arrives to let it spring on the foe. He has assured 
the House again and again that he has compelled the German 
Powers to recognize the principle of Danish integrity ; he has 
spoken of the King of Denmark as the only legitimate King 
of the invaded Duchies ; he has given it to be understood that 
the deliberations of the Conference may well have for their 
enda solution perfectly satisfactory to the friends of Den- 
mark ; he has spoken the language of suppressed threat against 
Prussia;—and though statesmen know well that all this 
means nothing, —that the Conference without war can at best be 
expected only to deny to Prussia the nominal enjoyment of the 
prey of which it will despoil Denmark,—yet the people do not 
know this; and Lord Palmerston has effectually hoodwinked 
the nation, and led it to expect from his diplomacy a result of 
which there was never even aglimmering of hope without the 
final appeal to force. Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell 
have known throughout that the Conference, if they could 
succeed in getting it, would be nothing but a machine for 
squeezing concessions, not from the German Powers, but from 
Denmark. The German Powers were and are accessible to 
but one very simple argument, and that an argument far more 
likely to be successful, far more appropriate, in the mouths of 
our regular ambassadors, than in the mouths of our plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Council Board of European Powers. Den- 
mark, on the other hand, might be made to realize more 
completely the utter hopelessness of help, the utter desperate- 
ness of her position with all her possible allies sitting round 
with blank looks and closed lips, than she could ever do with- 
out being brought thus face to face with her inert friends and 
energetic foes. If England could but secure the suspension of 
hostilities, and then a solution that would bear to be construed 
as verbally consistent with the magic formula “‘ integrity of the 
Danish Kingdom,” though really no solution were more 
utterly inconsistent with it,—the Government have thought 
that our disgrace might at least be veiled, and only gradually 
become apparent to the nation at large. ‘hus are the Govern- 
ment even now throwing dust in the eyes of the English 
people,—the only hope of their defeat being that even yet 
Prussia will prove too treacherous and too greedy to concede 
what the English Ministry would be thankful to accept. 
Relying on her intrigues with France, with an app: tite 
whetted by conquest and by the barbarous and obsolete sy-tem 
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of the French about the Congress, and affirm that bué for 
those blunders the Danish question might have been settled 
without a war, but—decline to go to war themselves. 
In other words, they were prepared to say, ‘ Had we been 
in office we would have given no offence to either Russia or 
France, and then we might have got Russia or France 
to do our work for us without any risk of a national sacrifice. 
As it is, we will adopt the cowardly policy of the Govern- 
ment we succeed, but excuse it as the necessary but awkward 
consequence of an audacity we abjure. The fault is not in 
truckling now—for which we are quite ready—but in not 
truckling then, for which we should have been ready also.” 
That is the noble policy of the Conservative chiefs, who while 
they have taken all possible pains to expose the diplomatic 
blunders of the Government have also taken every pains to 
conceal from the English people the true alternative before us, 
and to promote the popular confusion as to the means of 
saving Denmark. 

Nor have the Radical leaders been less culpable. Their 
aim has been peace at any price, but they have not sought it 
with their usual candour. They have seen and bitterly dis- 
approved the course of the Government in giving hope to 
Denmark, not in disappointing it,—but they have kept silence 
even from what they would have thought * good words ”’ lest 
the eyes of the people should be opened to the true situation. 
They have seen clearly that the longer the confusion remains, 
the more defeats Denmark suffers and the more hopeless 
her cause becomes,—the better is the chance that England 
will hold permanently aloof. The English, they think, will 
be angry when it is too late, but they will not try to redeem 
a lost cause. They will let bygones be bygones, and content 
themselves with some act of retribution on the Government. 
And therefore while utterly disapproving of the policy of the 
Government, the Radical leaders have held their breath lest 
they should clear up matters and rouse the national spirit too 
soon; they have encouraged, passively at least, with sar- 
donie satisfaction the weak and pottering policy of ‘‘ meddle- 
muddle ;” they have chuckled over a Conference they utterly 
disapproved, because they know well that the longer the talk 
lasts the more chimerical is the hope of justice ; they have 
said in their hearts, “Perish Denmark so long as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can take off income-tax and fire insurance 
duties,”—but they have sedulously guarded the door of their 
lips,— in a word, it has been their policy to encourage the 
Government into imbecility, and then encourage the Opposition 
to chastise that imbecility on condition that it remains equally 
imbecile; and all this they have done without once rousing the 
national feeling of England into anger by a candid expression 
of their own utter indifference to the freedom and independ- 
ence of an invaded State, if its defence is to cost anything to 
English commerce or English taxpayers. 

The English nation is sound at heart, and has made up its 
mind as soon as any great people could make up its mind 
when abandoned by its leaders. It has not understood the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, but it has fully understood the 
treachery of Austria and Prussia,—and the cumulative acts 
of Prussian rapacity and aggression. But the leaders of 
every party in the State have been untrue to the people, and 
combined to raise false hopes and misleading fvars. The 
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Conference-trick is not even yet fully unmasked. And if | upon the ‘ good old rule, the simple plan” which it has been 

it should extort terms of peace from Denmark, the Govern- striving for a century to suspend. The devastation of th 

ment will no doubt expiate, and deserve to expiate, the guilt | Palatinate by Louis XII. was not more complete than that 

of a weak and dishonourable policy, in which the leaders of | of Jutland will be. The invasion of Denmark is a req] war 

all parties have had a large though not an equal share. | of conquest of the old type, to be carried out even if the 
invaders gain only a desolated soil; but Russia has 

THE REIGN OF FORCE. even that tremendous limit. She has deliberately expatriated 


REACTION is passing over Europe much worse than | nation whom she had just subdued. The three 

the bad one denominated “Conservative.” For yeurs | tribes of the Circassians, the one race in Europe among 
past, ever since the generation which had shared in the | Whom the physical qualities universally reach the per. 
Revolutionary war began to die out, a singular kind of | fection secn elsewhere only amongst small classes, after 
effeminacy had been creeping over the public mind. War | @ grand struggle for independence, have been forced to 
was declared inhuman, force pronounced a barbarous instru- | submit, and submitting the rule of ve victis has been 4 
ment, and enlightened opinion elevated into the supreme | plied until the mountaincers in utter despuir have taken 
arbiter of mankind. The world was to be governed by reason | Tefuge in Turkey. Surrendering their homes and their pro. 
tempered by sentiments, and a return to the old device, the | perty, their traditions and their hopes, the three tri 
rule of the strong, was pronounced as impossible as it was numbering it is said 300,000 people, have swarmed to the shores 
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evil. 
imagined that it would be waged only in the last resort, and 


hoped for restrictions which would have deprived it of half| 


its horrors. A great Sovereign, child at once of the Revolu- 


tion and of the military spirit, declared that the ‘‘age of 


Even those who disbelieved in the extinction of war 


Ito the Black Sea, and prayed the Turks for passage acrogg 


to some of the many regious depopulated by Mussulman rule, 
The few vessels available cannot carry the fugitives, they arg 
crowded till their decks recall the middle passage, till Asiatig 
mothers bear their children in public, till one vessel loses g 


conquest”’ had passed, and dreamers began to forget that law, | third of its closely packed freight of human life. Aud behind 


if based on reason, must still be maintained by force. In| 


England particularly, strength was so dissociated from right 
that our armaments were suffered to decay, orators recom- 
mended the abolition of all pain-giving punishments, and 
‘¢ moral influence” was considered equivalent to interference. 
It is nonsense to abuse Earl Russell for his faith in verbal 
remonstrances ; he does but act on ideas which ten years ago 
promised to become universal. 

The brief but pleasant delusion is rapidly passing away, 
giving way to a reaction more dangerous than any which has 
occurred in this generation. A surge of brutality is passing 
over the human mind, and from every quarter of the world 
we receive evidence of the reviving belief in force. Every- 
where the ideas of only ten years since are scouted as feeble 
and illusory. In America no one even speaks of arbitration, 
or compromise, or appeals to enlightened reason, but while 
one side talks trash about extermination, the other massacres 
soldiers who have surrendered and begged for mercy. In 
Asia we put down a mutiny by measures only less stern than 
the outrages which provoked them, and have this year 
destroyed a city to avenge an assassination. In Europe, where 
above all other regions civilization was supposed to have 
become gentle, we have witnessed for years nothing but the 
triumphs of force. Force brutally and nakedly exerted 
restored the power of the Kings in 1849. Europe remon- 
strated in vain even with the feeble Bomba, but the tyrants of 
Italy fled the instant the French descended into the Pen- 
insula. In Poland a frightful exertion of despotic power 
first drove the people into insurrection, and then beat down 
the rebellion which it had provoked. That stupendous 
political crime, the conscription of all educated youth, 
followed up by others scarcely less savage, has to all 
human appearance been successful; Europe remonstrated, 
enlightened opinion shrieked its loudest, but Russia relied 
on force, and force completely succeeded. The wealthy 
were ruined, the educated transported, the middle classes 
coerced, the peasantry bribed, and Poland has almost been 
changed into an integral province of Russia. Never was the 
defeat of ‘‘ enlightenment”? more conspicuous than in the 
despatches which warned Russia of the horrible penalties 
which were not, however, to be inflicted by any human hand. 
The example infected the whole world, and this very week 
the tidings of the progress of brutality are such as to make 
one question that of civilization. In one journal we read the 
evidence that a lieutenant, Lieutenant Ankers, caught com- 
manding negroes in Fort Pillow, was crucified as a warning 
to all who believed the right of black men to be free. In another 
we see the official decrees by which great Conservative Powers 
not satisfied with reeommencing that ‘‘ age of conquest”? which 
had, according to the French Emperor, passed away, commenced 
also the system of plundering the conquered which Europe be- 
lieved to have ended with the punishment of Napoleon. It is 
difficult to imagine anorder more suggestive of possible miseries 
in store for the human race than that in which Marshal von 
Wrangel, haying taken all stock, all crops, and all goods 
owned by the people of Jutland, now imposes a vast tax upon 
land which can only be raised by inflicting death for recusancy. 
There is nothing upon which to distrain. If the rights of war 
have no limits, and a whole nation can thus be pauperized by 
plunder scientifically directed, the régime of law, which 
involves the protection of the rights of the weak against the 
claims of the strong, has ended, and the world is thrown back 


all this on the shore sits a starving multitude crying out even 
for the death which these vessels bring as preferable to 
Russian rule. And Russia beholds the scene wholly un. 
moved, for she believes that in Circassia, as in Poland, opinion 
is not an executive power, that rule belongs only to bayonets, 
and that the bayonets are with her. She wants the land, the 
military position, not the people. ‘They are conquered, ve 
victis is again an acknowledged motto ; let them go, and if the 

perish will not Pharaoh’s sleep be the /ess troubled with the 
thought of retribution? Brave men massacred unarmed for 
striving for liberty in organized and restrained battle, a 
nation scientifically robbed of the result of centuries of 
industry, the exodus of an entire race flying before the sword, 
these are the incidents of a single week, the evidences that 
the world is believing for the hundredth time that the ulti- 
mate law is force. 

So be it; for when the lawless rise the law always arms 
itself, and as goodness is essential to organization the right 
must ultimately prevail. But it is time that the English 
people recognized the facts of the hour, saw that reason has 
lost her sway, and resolved that if the appeal is to be to force 
alone, force shall not be lacking on the side of the right. The 
dream of a world at last enlightened was a pleasant one, but 
it is dangerous to indulge it further. These Powers, who 
govern the half of civilized mankind, are openly and avowedly 
contemning all but force, force in its most brutal forms, force 
carried to the logical point to which its worship leads—the 
depopulation of nations, and it is time that the world should 
perceive that the law also has force at its back. It would be 
a terrible sight to see soldiers acting in London; but if the 
dangerous classes are convinced that law is a mere illusion, 
that they have only to dare in order to see its machinery 
crumble to pieces, that they can defy the police, sneer 
at judges, and hang the sheriffs, it is time for the 
good to act, and teach them that if all else have 
ended the gibbet is still prepared for the evil-doer. 
The old effeminacy was evil, for it encouraged all who 
were below opinion to set at defiance a power which 
seemed so unreal and visionary, it is time that the new 
brutality should learn that it also is not the whole essence of 
political truth. There is foree—force of the vulgar kind, 
cannon, and bayonets, and rifles, and scientific machinery, 
behind the law, and it is time that the screen were removed. 
If the West would not have to fight for its own existence it 
must, sooner or later, show that it can support the precepts 
of the civilization which gives it strength by something 
stronger than despatches, and with Austria threatening 
Funen, and the Russians in Bessarabia, the people of Jutland 
ground to the dust and the Circassians sentenced as a nation 
to transportation, Poland dead and Sweden warned that if 
she assists a friend she also will be dismembered, the time 
would seem to have arrived. From the day the West 
announces that civilization has armed there will at least be 
decency in the counsels of its foes. 


M. THIERS AS LEADER OF THE FRENCH 
OPPOSITION. , 
TT is doubtful if after all the election of M. Thiers has been 
a gain to the French Opposition. His prestige and his 
eloquence alike render it impossible to refuse him the lead, 
yet his defects are so patent that he weakens while leading the 











attack. Anti-Imperialist in attitude and perhaps by convic- 
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he is in every instinct and every acquired idea essentially 
! nd to Imperialism. He has to attack a Government 
hich has armed France to the teeth, has restored her military 
w macy in Europe, has carried her arms successfully to 
Pekin has founded a new Empire in America, and has while 
‘bin ‘this rebuilt her cities, renewed her roads, completed her 
te system, and raised the rate of wages throughout her 
dominion. But he himself is a man who believes that this is 
the fitting attitude for a Government of France, who rejoices 
in his heart to see all this feverish energy, to feel that France 
ive laws to Europe while rushing headlong along the 
yoad of material civilization. He cannot attack war heartily, 
for is he not the eulogist of the First Empire? He cannot 
honestly protest against rebuilding all France at once, for has 
he not made the similar process commenced in 1804 the first 
of his panegyrics? He cannot protest against arma- 
ments, for to disarm would be in his judgment to commit a 
national suicide, and he cannot assail restrictions on commerce, 
for he would make them more rigid than they ever yet have 
been. Above all, he cannot analyze the budgets, for there is 
one subject of which even this most brilliant of orators knows 
nothing, which he confesses wearies him, and which, except 
when talking of a mere estimate of expenditures, he always 
misconceives, and that is finance. His magnificent speech, 
therefore, upon the Budget, magnificent because, like Mr. 
Gladstone, he makes long columns of figures as interesting as 
adiscourse upon foreign policy or internal reform, is a mere 
flash in the pan. He depicts the enormous expenditure of 
the Empire in colours which might make an economist 
shudder; but then he has no reduction to recommend. 
The army, he says, costs greatly too much, and there 
are 600,000 men on foot, but France has and will have 
100,000 men abroad, including Algeria, 250,000 men are 
uired for garrison duty, and she has therefore only 
950,000 men available for foreign service. With that 
force, in his judgment, “‘she is, perhaps, the only Power in 
Europe on a peace footing.” The inner network of railways will 
adda million to the burden cf the State, but they have been 
commenced, and must be finished. ‘The civil expenditure has 
been enormously raised, but ‘‘intelligent officials must be placed 
on a level with the classes among whom they live.” The 
marine requires reduction, but the ships are abroad, 
and reduction is impossible until they are at home again. 
And so it goes on, subject by subject, till the orator acknow- 
ledges that the Empire has increased the annual expenses by 
thirty-two millions sterling a year, and bursts into a perora- 
tion which will be accepted throughout France as a justifi- 


~ gation of the outlay. ‘‘I may be told that this general increase 


of 500 or 600 millions causes alarm, but that all may be 
explained by a closer scrutiny. Yes, all may be explained if 
every three or four years a great war is undertaken without 
giving the country time to breathe. Such a war as the 
Crimean, undertaken for a definite object, or a war for an idea, 
such as a Polish war might have been, and the Italian war 
certainly was; and then, in the interval, little petty wars, 
petty in their objects, great in their cost. Yes, in that way 
all is explained ; for we have a deficit every year, and thus 
we have arrived at an increase of 300 millions in the public 
debt; all is made clear if it is wished at one and the same 
moment to add prestige to the Government, to augment 
salaries, to demolish and reconstruct cities, to organize the 
army in the most costly manner, to add to the obligatory 
expense of transforming our marine that of distant expeditions 
to found empires, to confer now and thena crown, in that way, 
I repeat, all is explained.” What Frenchman alive, knowing 
that he is armed to fight for an idea, that the official world he 
hopes to enter is powerful and well-paid, that the Govern- 
ment is reconstructing cities, founding empires, transform- 
ing armaments, giving away crowns, will not accept that 
position as compensation for high taxes and higher rents? We 
leve, as a matter of fact, that the indirect teaching of the 
speech is more correct than its professed object, that 
France has carned its pennyworth for its penny, that as 
far as material civilization and external power are concerned 
the Empire has given full value for all it has exacted. 
apoleon fas broken up the old coalition of Europe, 
raised France again to her natural position as 
eader of the Continent, has so increased the facilities of com- 
munication, the inducements to trade, the habit of specula- 
tion, and the actual produce of the country—for example, the 
Vineyards and the mines—that France pays eighty millions a 
year more easily than she paid fifty. But then what kind 
of statesmanship is it which detesting the régime for other 
reasons attacks it on its strongest side? The Liberals of 
ce deplore the awful ‘“corvée of blood,” the 100,000 





youths exacted year by year, and M. Thiers says France js the 
only Power which has no need to disarm; they rage at the 
power of sending untried men to Cayenne, and he talks of 
the cost of the police; they mourn the decay of intellectual 
vigour, and he hesitates about railways which are equalizing 
advantages throughout the country ; they lament the surrender 
of education to priests, and he objects to a rise of school- 
masters’ salaries; they sigh for freedom to guide and regulate 
all this fierce activity, and he questions whether activity be 
of itself a good. His speech is answered as it is spoken; 
for he enumerates the purchases, and forgets all of the price 
not expressed in money. It is as if an invalid officer should 
say, ‘‘I spent a thousand pounds in buying this pension for life, 
and the cost was great,” forgetting that he has also spent a 
lifetime and a leg. 

Once, and once only, did M. Thiers rise to the level of his 
position. He wanted to say that the cure for expenditure 
was Parliamentary control, a dangerous topic for any other 
man in France. M. Thiers, however, though Bonapartist by 
instinct, was trained in a school other than that of the 
Empire, and has the tact of speech which is not given to men 
who are never contradicted. M. Fould, he says, advised the 
relinquishment of the right to order supplementary credits, 
and the prerogative was resigned. ‘ Had I been then in His 
Majesty’s councils, I should have said, with the profound 
respect due to his august person and high dignity, ‘ Sire, do 
not renounce the right of decreeing supplementary credits ; 
it is impossible to foresee that-they may not be required in the 
course of the year ;’ and then it would be necessary to violate 
the law, an act always to be deplored. I should have added 
—‘instead of depriving us of this valuable faculty, allow 
me to venture a criticism on your policy, and to this 
end restore the relations between myself and my colleagues, 
and then between them and the Chambers.’” That introduc- 
tion of a demand for the responsibility of Ministers into the 
Corps Legislatif without reproof from Imperialists is admirably 
done, but even in this M. Thiers displays his secret instincts. 
He does not ask that the greatest right of despotism, that of 
spending national money without the nation’s consent, should 
be abolished or restrained. He would retain it in full, but 
make the power beneficial and transfer it to himself. If 
these are the criticisms to which the Empire is to be submitted 
in the annual debate it will add to its many victories 
one in the tribune. The Empire has crushed out freedom 
and impaired intellectual vigour, placed the thinkers under 
the heel of the peasants, and statesmen beneath the soldiery, 
stopped the progress of population and destroyed the security 
of social intercourse, turned all Frenchmen into gamblers and 
destroyed all belief in political morality, made of every savan 
a courticr and rendered every independent politician liable 
to Cayenne, and then M. Thiers declares that its vice is an 
expenditure which, as every Frenchman sees, has something 
like a fivefold return. Napoleon gives France a stone for 
bread, and the great Orleanist only grumbles that the stone 
was paid for. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF SUSPICION. 

\ E certainly do novelists great injustice when we 

condemn the carefully elaborated misunderstandings 
which form the basis of their plots as unnatural. All that 
wonderful structure of doubts, and fears, and anger, and 
indignation, aud misery, which is entirely founded on the fact 
that when young Truelove paid a visit to his beloved Edith, 
and saw her through the half-opened door in the very act of 
receiving a miniature from Lord Grandison, he immediately 
turned tail and started for the Continent, is not to be blown 
down by the reader with a hasty “ Pshaw!” just because 
young ‘l'ruclove would have learned if he had only taken the 
trouble to ask that the portrait was that of Edith’s grand- 
mother, which, by a series of extraordinary accidents, had 
come into Lord Grandison’s possession. These sort of mis- 
apprehensions do occur in real life, and outspoken as English- 
men are both by nature and habit; they are nearly as common 
among us as our neighbours. In social intercourse they are 
probably even commoner, for irritable pride is a peculiarly 
English characteristic; and we remember to have seen in a book 
of advice to young clergymen by an elderly rector that the 
result of his experience was that it was better not to attempt 
to associate with the middle classes, because they always saw 
in the slightest inadvertence of one whom they regarded as a 
little above them a deliberate act of disrespect. This sort of 
feeling does not seem to be by any means confined to the 
middle classes, and the Working Men’s Garibaldi Committee 
show as resolute a determination to have been insulted and 
wronged as the most suspicious of their betters. No doubt 
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the visit of the great Italian to this country was not at allthe| Garibaldi is, nevertheless, an Italian, and, what is more. 
sort of visit they would have liked. Born in a humble station | accustomed to deal with Italians. When Macaulay main. 
of life, he is essentially a working man’s hero, and it is not | tained that a Florentine of the middle ages would weer 
unnatural that they should see with jealousy anything which | sympathised rather with Iago than Othello, he only ex. 
seems to deprive them of the great ornament of their class and pressed a truth in an exaggerated form. In all the com- 
identify him with the aristocracy. But if a man becomes the | mon affairs of life what we call_straightforwardness j, 
guest of a duke, he must in common courtesy conform to his | among Italians utterly unknown. It is not that they are 
host's way of living, and the upper classes have as good a | in any sense dishonest, but that they would think a may 
right to welcome Garibaldi to this country as the lower. Be- | mere fool if he did not finesse and endeavour to concggl 
sides, the General’s visit was not intended exclusively for the | his hand. If you were to go to an Italian and offer to buy 
working men. He came, he said, to visit the Government | his house, and tell him why you wanted it, it would neve 
and the nation—a term which includes all ranks, and is not | enter his head that you were either telling him an untroth or 
fully represented by Messrs. Hartwell and Odgers. Still, | disclosing your realmotive. You give him a reason which is true, 
however much men may rejoice in the elevation of a friend, it | so far as it goes, but of course you are not silly enough to shew 
is not without a pang that they reconcile themselves to the| your cards. . An Englishmen who thought so would consider 
partial loss of his society which that elevation entails, and | that he was being deceived, and if he did not ask you in plain 
we can heartily sympathize with that jealousy of the artizans| terms, as he probably would, what you really meant, would 
which longed to get Garibaldi away into the provinces, far| at all events give some signs of disgust. And if he did 
from statesmen and grandees, and have him, as the phrase is, | so to an Italian he would certainly be regarded as a blusterj 
all to themselves. When all these hopes were cut short by the barbarian. This reticence, of course, is especially the charac. 
prudence of the General’s aristocratic friends, just as his visit | teristic of statesmen who, it must be remembered, abroad are 
to them was coming to an end, it was not unnatural that his /| all diplomatists, and have risen to eminence in courts and not 
democratic friends should feel aggrieved. It did look as if| in popular assemblies. Thus it is comprehensible enough that 
there was a scheme to monopolize our distinguished visitor, | when his great friends began to be very anxious for his health, 
and therefore we think Mr. Gladstone did right not to stand | and even a Cabinet Minister came to enforce their forebodings, 
upon his dignity, but to voluntarily renew to the lcaders of | Garibaldi should at once conclude that something more was 
the Garibaldi Committee the assurances which he had pre- | meant than met the ear. Any Italian would have thought it 
viously given to the English people in his place in the House | simple rudeness to make any allusion to the secret motive 
of Commons. But this certainly ought to be sufficient.| which his friends obviously did not wish to avow, and 
There is nothing improbable in Mr. Gladstone’s statement. | Garibaldi, as Mr. Gladstone remarked, is a man of singular 
The fatiguing and exciting life which Garibaldi was leading | courtesy. He no more imagined that he was imputing any- 
here was unquestionably unsuited to a convalescent, and| thing wrong or dishonest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though he may possibly enough have been right in thinking | than he thought that King Victor Emanuel had done anfthing 
that he could manage to go through with it, the question is | discreditable when he put the letter forbidding his last unfor- 
whether even in that case his complete recovery would not | tunate expedition into his pocket, with the remark that he 
have been retarded, and whether the result to be obtained by knew what the King really wished. And so the comical 
visiting more than six provincial towns was worth the| spectacle is presented to us of two men singularly truthful 
slightest risk. Certainly reasonable men—not to say and yet completely misunderstanding each other. The 
anxious friends—might well be of opinion that it was| Englishman says precisely what he means, neither more nor 
not, and when they give, as Mr. Gladstone has given, less, and by doing so misleads the Italian more effectually than 
a distinct assurance that they were actuated by no if he had romanced for an hour. Garibaldi is far too cour- 
other motive they have a right to be believed. The Work- | teous to ask in plain terms whether the Government wish 
ing Men’s Committee do not seem to think so. The “ atmos-| him to go, and Mr. Gladstone with equal courtesy abstains 
phere of suspicion” is not yet dispelled. They are anxious} from telling him that the Government does not care a straw 
to set up Mr. Cowen’s account of what he heard from | about the matter. The fact seems to be that the General 
Garibaldi in contradiction to Mr. Gladstone, forgetting | treated the persuasions which were addressed to him just as 
that it is possible that the General may have misunder- foreign diplomatists treat Lord Russell's despatches. As a 
stool Mr. Gladstone’s Italian, and still more possible brilliant contemporary pointed out the other day, he 
that Mr. Cowen may have misunderstood Garibaldi’s|and they are using different languages. He uses 
English. If, however, Mr. Cowen should fail them, the words to express anl they to insinuate their mean- 
Committee have plenty of other resources for believing them- | ing, and thus they completely misunderstand each other. 
selves to be injured. Already there is a party in favour of | The error in this case seems to have had a very similar origin. 
acquitting the English Government and turning their sus- Garibaldi looked for Mr. Gladstone’s meaning not in what he 
picions upon Signor Negretti, who ‘‘in the interest of the | said but in what he proposed. The alleged regard for his 
Italian Government” was, they firmly believe, ‘the prime | health was a delicate piece of consideration, which it behoved 
mover in this intrigue.” If, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s failure, | him to reciprocate by doing what he was wanted to do without 
Signor Negretti should think it worth while to contradict them, | showing that he saw that he was wanted to do it. So he 
there are even yet more exalted personages in this country | spontaneously did even more than was asked of him, and went 
who are not in the ‘‘ happy condition” of the Chancellor of | away to Caprera to oblige a statesman who was perfectly 
the Exchequer, and may be attacked with perfect impunity | willing that he should remain. If he had been in Turin or 
because their position debars them from ‘the pleasure of | Vienna he would probably not have been wrong 1n so constru- 
giving explanations” to Messrs. Hartwell and Odgers. It is ing a statesman’s words, but a politician who said all he meant 
impossible to convince people who are determined not to be} was clearly a kind of phenomenon to which Garibaldi is not 
convinced, and there is no invention so wild, no assertion so | accustomed. It is impossible to deceive a man who expects 
fabulous, as to be incredible to men of excited imagination | you to finesse, so completely as by going straight to the point. 
and uncultivated understanding. Henceforth we trust the = 
Committee will be left to itself. Over-anxiety to allay their MR. SPURGEON’S BOTTLED APPLE. 
suspicions may be construed as a sign of conscious guilt. “A R. SPURGEON made a speech at the recent meeting of the 
bare denial is answer sufficient to things which mere fancy M Bible Society which contains, as is usual with the speaker, 4 
objecteth ; and the best apology to words of petulancy is vigorous, effective, and frank illustration of the mode in which he 
Tsanc’s apology to his brother Ishmael, the apology which] yould treat the modern difficulties concerning the Bible. It was 

patience and silence maketh. , ‘ not for him, he said, to meet the critical objections to the arithme- 
. The really curious part of the affair, however, - that tical calculations of Exodus, or the authenticity of Deuteronomy. 
it seems to be beyond a doubt that Garibaldi shared, if} ,, F : fads ik futing objections 
he did not originate, the notion that the Government oF ety poet 5 Go aah wndertalee the tat “ nage - 
: ” ar . : ° aus slieve » logical faculty in me is too small, and 
was desirous to get rid of him. At first sight it looks because I believe that the logical faculty atieon Sie 
so unlike his open and confiding nature to be sharing that if I were to talk against arithmetical objections ge 
the hospitality and living in the daily intercourse of men | like the boy who 7 the churchyard whistled to keep his —_ 
whom he nevertheless suspected of saying one thing| 'P, 2nd said, ‘Who's afraid? Mr. Spurgeon does not a 
and meaning another, that one is disposed to think that | then, that the criticisms puzzle and baffle him ; but in a spirito 
the idea must have been originally suggested to him by | evidently good and hearty, though blind and somewhat > a 
some of the suspicious patriots who had interviews with him | faith, he adds in reference to Dr. Colenso and the other scholars who 
‘ between six and nine in the morning.” But on reflection | have recently criticized the Old Testament, ‘ We want to cry out 
the improbability disappears. For it is always to be recol-| to-day, ‘Lord, if thine adversaries doubt whether this be Thy 
lected that, though the most generous and confiding of men, | sword, lay hold upon its hilt and cut to their very quick, a 
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them know that there is a God in Israel still, and that | posed to wish that the child should not from its earliest years be 
js still God's Word.’” We do not doubt that this is an} taught the truths of revelation. Coleridge once answered Mr. 
honest praye?s and that it will receive an answer, not perhaps Thelwall’s theory that “it is very unfair to influence a child's mind 
exactly such as Mr. Spurgeon expects, but still one vindicat- by inculcating any opinions before it should have com» to years of 
ing the power of the mighty arm which can wield that | discretion and be able to choose for itself,”"—by showing him his 
sword “to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit. Mr. Spur- garden and telling him it was his botanical garden. ‘“ /{ow so ?” said 
goon, however, did more than honestly confess his desire to T helwall, ‘it is covered with weeds,” “Oh,” replied Coleridge, “ that 
evade rather than meet the modern difficulties about the Bible ; | isonly because it is not yet come to its age of discretion and choice. 
in the latter part of his address he illustrated with his usual home- | ‘I'he weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to grow, and I thought 
Jiness and force the best mode of helping the masses to escape, not | it unfair in me to prejudice the soil towards roses aid straw- 
conquer, them also. ‘*The way,” he said, “ to secure the masses | berries.” The answer, though in form only an illustration, is 
would be to secure them when young,”—to put them very early, | really a perfect piece of moral and spiritual logic. Lut then the 
that is, through a strict catechetical course, in which the historical | answer supposes that the mind of the instructor is clear in itself 
questions now raised about the early Hebrew history should be en- a8 to the distinction between moral flowers and moral weeds. Mr. 
tirely ignored. And he illustrated the value of this strategy by a per- | Spurgeon, on the contrary, as we understand him, is recommending 
sonal reminiscence. Mr. Spurgeon’s grandmother had on her maatel- | this early bottling in a specific creed as the best mod: of antici- 
piece @ bottle which excited to scientific curiosity Mr. Spurgeon’s | pating the real difficulties which modern criticism has discovered 
infant mind. In this bottle resided an apple, which was just the in the literature of the Bible, and which he himself adiits that he 
size of the largest part of the bottle. Now, at that age Mr. | does not know how to answer. It is not his function, he says, to 
Spurgeon was not only under the mantelpiece, but also under answer such difficulties—he has not logic enough, or scholarship 
a law which forbade him to climb up to the mantelpiece and | enough for it, and it would only be mock courage in him to at- 
the things thereon. Nevertheless, such was the ardour of his jtempt it. Yet he would escape the difficulties by moulding 
spirit of discovery that whenever he could get alone, he took | children’s minds early to a creed which ignores them, and assumes 
a chair, and got the bottle down, and endeavoured to discover how (as its basis the verbal infallibility of the Bible, in order that they 
the apple could possibly have got down that small neck. His | may stiffen in that creed before the difficulties suggest themselves 
first theory on the subject was a little suspicious, and not wanting | at all. This is not planting their minds with flowers, knowa to be 
in analogies to that theological teaching of a fictitious and merely | flowers, to the exclusion of poisonous weeds, but overrunning their 
«imputed ” foundation of righteousness for human character, in | minds with a plant not indigenous—indeed confessedly exotic 
which he was brought up. ‘I thought the vial must have had a false | and of doubtful value, because its presence is often found the 
bottom,” and Mr. Spurgeon goes on to wonder how in his various most convenient method of discouraging the growth of a tvouble- 
scientific essays to find it he did not manage to break it, and “so get , Some weel which it is too troublesome and difficult to extract 
asound thrashing.” However, one day in the garden, while watching | separately and root by root. What we know in our hearts to 
apples still unbottled, to him, as to Newton, the solution of the diffi- be our own highest truth we ought of course to teach our 
culty came. He saw that his grandmother must have put a bottle over | children ; but when, like Mr. Spurgeon, we have to confess that 
the apple while it was still on the branch, and that it grew on inside | we do not know the auswer to a great set of difficulties, nothing 
the bottle till it reached the full dimensions that the botile allowed. | can be less faithful to the spirit of Christian truth than to attempt 
Mr, Spurgeon was reminded of his youthful essay in science while ' to stifle the growth of those difficulties iu children’s minds by im- 
listening to the speeches of his predecessors against. the modern | pressing early upon them a creed which assumes their non-existence. 
crities. “We cannot,” he says, ‘* get men under Biblical influ- | It is as great a duiy to leave scope for the free growth of children’s 
ences very readily after they are growing up; but if we can put | minds in directions in which we do noé see light, as to enric! them 
them insile the bottle when they are little ones, I am sure we shall | by positive teaching in directions in which we do, 
be following the analogy of nature.” Now we are very sure that if | 
we catch Mr. Spurgeon’s drift aright,—and he means, we imagine, 
by “ Biblical influences,” the artificial vials in which narrow sects 
choose to cork up and label what they regard as the true Biblical | of a faith which is from the heart, and which has proved itse 
be so by gradually raising the tone of his sermons, and infusing 
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We have never joined in the cry against Mr. Spurgeon, for 

though narrow in creed, never refined, and not unfrequsntly 
vulgar, we hold hiin to be an earnest, vigorous, and manly preacher 
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influences,—this would by no means be following the “ analogy of I 

” Would it have been according to the analogy of nature | into them more and more of wide and generous Christian c'iarity. 


nature. 
He has not hesitated to protest in season against that wicked 


if Mr. Spurgeon’s grandmother had put a bottle round each of her 
apple-germs, so that every apple on the tree had been stunted to} taking of God's name in vain which represented a terrib 
the dimensions of the object of Mr. Spurgeon’s wonder? What | dent to the Sunday excursionists as a divine judgment agai: t the 
does Mr. Spurgeon imagine that the bottled apple would have been | breakers of the fourth commandment ; and more recently ‘> has 
worth as an apple, if he had broken into its artificial shell and | warmly defended the principle of the British and Foreign School 
ventured on eating so marvellous a product ? Doubtless he is well | Society, in which the Bible is read without any inculcation, on ‘hioory 
aware that nothing would have induced him to consume that | at least,of distinctive dogmas, on the ground that all true inte]! tual 
apple, thaf it would have been impossible even to regard it with | and moral discipline, however defective in theological com> lete- 
appetite. The illustration suggests nothing less than the ‘ analogy | ness, must render children’s minds more open to truth and more fit 
of nature.” It suggests how we may avail ourselves of the weak- | to receive it. Such positions show that Mr. Spurgeon’s niiul is 
ness and ductility of infancy to arrest its growth ata certain stage, | not itself closed against new truth, and many parts of his recent 
or, if it is to be continued at all, to oblige it to rend violently an | speech read to us like the earnest expression of a strong and 
artificial barrier of our own invention, and bruise itself no doubt | devout though coarse-grained faith. Let him reconsider the 
in the process, before it can grow to its natural fulness | question whether early and strenuous inculcation on children of a 
of form and maturity. And to apply Mr. Spurgeon’s image, as | half-believed doctrine of Biblical infallibility is either consistent 
We conceive that he, and many far more highly cultured men, 


with a true faith in God’s revelation, or even desirable, in order 
really mean it to be applied, we believe that the rigid catechetical 
training by which he so strongly recommends that children’s 
minds should be early moulded, isin fact a mode of preventing 
their growing up into * the fulness of the stature of Christ,” by | 
early penning them up in some confining sectarian theory which 
either arrests the spiritual growth at a certain point, or if that prove 
impossible, renders the shivering to atoms of all respect for its carly 
creed the only condition of future growth,—a condition by the 
way only less injurious to the mind than its absolute arrest. Who | servant of sixty named Larry Keown. This man was found dead 
cannot recall at once not only numberless instances of earnest | near the house, and so suspicious were some of the circumstances, 
minds still bottled in the creed of good though narrow parents, | that Mr. Penrose was arreste1 pending the Coroner's inquiry. 
but many instances also of minds of too great inherent vital force | ‘The investigation liberated him, but it brought out a state of 
to be so cribbed, cabinned, and confined, which, though they have | affairs such as is not often found to exist in the British Islands. 
burst the glass at the weakest part, still retain bulbous fragments | A female servant depose l that whenever Mr. Penros: came home 
of it hanging around some portions, and in other portious show | drunk he was accustomed to threaten his servants, that he hal 
ugly protuberances where they have found themselves free to | beaten her twice, and used to grasp Larry by the throat trying t» 
grow over the rough edges of the ragged and fractured creed ? choke him with his own neckerchief, that he had twice knoc’sed him 
We should be sorry to be so gravely misunderstood as to be sup- | down and beat him severely, and woul! when drunk say that he must 


weet 


which Mr. Spurgeon can express with so much power. Is not 
free and natural faith better than bottled faith, after all ? 





ORIENTALISM IN IRELAND. 
RELAND is the land of 041 stories, but we do not remember 
one quite so odd as that reported in Monday's Zimes. Mr, Pea- 
rose, a “* gentleman of means” residing in Waterford, had an oll 


to nourish that trust in the sharp and powerful “living Word” 
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kill them, for they were too old to be of use, although all the while 
he seemed to have a fancy for the old man. All this while 
Larry neither left him, nor sued him, nor took any steps to defend 
himself except leaving off his collar and necktie lest Mr. Penrose 
‘should choke him.” At last, on the 4th inst., the master came 
home “ very cross” and hallooed for the servants, but they were so 
frightened that they hid themselves under a tree. Mr. Penrose not 
seeing them instantly adopted the slaveowner’s expedient, and let 
out the dog, and Larry and the woman in utter terror ran 
into the coalhole, where they concealed themselves for two 
hours. Larry then went out, and next day was found dead, 
probably from disease of the heart accelerated by excessive 
excitement. This testimony was given without the slightest 
malice. Indeed, it saved Mr. Penrose, for it accounted 
for the body being found without necktie, and the necktie being 
in the house, and the witness asserted, apparently voluntarily, that 
Mr. Penrose was when sober a very good-humoured man. Mr. 
Penrose, who was examined, did not refute the account, which seems 
to be accepted in the locality as true, and indicates at least one of 
the many social distinctions between Ireland and Great Britain. 
Throughout the relations thus described there is the stamp of, so to 
speak, Oriental feeling. The servants evidently did not regard the 
master’s outrages as outrages, or indeed misconduct at all, but 
simply as events, disagreeable events, but no more reasons for 
quitting him than a series of headaches might have been. Indeed 
they hardly thought they affected the master’s character, for “he was 
a good-tempered man when sober.” His violence was not part of 
his character, but simply a liability, something like a habit of 
illness which involved trouble to the household. When Larry was 
throttled, the idea which occurred to him was not to give warning 
or to resist, but to leave off wearing his neckcloth, so that there 
should be nothing to throttle him with. When his master appeared 
dangerous, he fled, but he would have returned when thespasm had 
passed as if nothing had occurred. Neither the English democratic 
instinct nor the English feeling of self-respect existed in him 
any more than in a Hindoo. A Hindoo will not asa rule bear to 
be struck, partly from a feeling of*honour, partly because of an 
abhorrence of brutal violence ; but he will endure injuries and con- 
tinue to maintain relations with the man who inflicts them which 
would drive an Englishman frantic. On the other hand, Mr. Pen- 
rose obviously never thought of dismissing his servants. It seems 
to have been his feeling that they were dependents, with just as 
much right to be there as he had,—-members, in fact, of his family, 
to be put up with, as George Eliot says, like his own features. So 
when sober he was tolerant, and when drunk talked of killing them 
as the only way to rid himself of their presence. The mere relation 
by contract which is becoming universal in England never struck 
either side as existing, but in its place was a bond which bound the 
master not to dismiss and the servant to evade rather than resist op- 
pression. How are English laws, which always presuppose that the 
wronged desires to be righted, to be made to suit such people? 
They are not inferior because they are so different, but the 
difference ought to be acknowledged. Clannishness has its root in 
some of the finest feelings of man; but you cannot govern men 
who are clannish as you govern men who will individually fight a 
crowd, and who regard support from that crowd as almost inter- 
ference. 

It is just the same with the tenure. The Englishman tries as 
much as he can to make his tenure matter of contract. He cannot 
quite effect it because political influence and county “ weight” are 
so exceedingly valuable to the landlord ; but he does all he can, and 
every day sees a new advance in the same direction. But the Irish 
tenant will not have it made a matter of contract. He is not par- 
ticular about rent, does not think the owner very cruel in taking 
more than the land can fairly be made to yield, expects him to 
exact all he can get in any way he can, but he will not bear to 
be evicted. ‘The master is owner, and the cottier tenant, and they 
are always to continue so. If the tenant cannot pay he expects to 
have time, and if the seasons are very favourable a sudden demand 
for extra money seems to him only a catastrophe, not an injustice. 
There is not, we believe, a barony in South Ireland where the 
peasants would not rather be liable to sudden “cesses,” extra 
demands because the landlord wanted money for a marriage, or a 
dower, or any visible need, than pay regular moderate rents with 
eviction as the penalty of failure. ‘That is just the Bengalee feeling. 
A rice-tiller of the Delta will put up with any number of inci- 
dental oppressions, will pay two or three illegal and heavy demands 
in the course of five years, will suffer assaults and see his house 
fired, and hear abuse addressed to his wife without particularly 
hating his zemindar, but the moment there is talk of eviction he 
resists to the last. The order of nature is in his judgment dis- 





turbed, and all bonds are at an end. No Irish cottier attant 
meetings called to protest against rents or shoots his bait 
because his barns are out of order, or writes threatening letters 
because game accumulates till crops are destroyed, The injy 

which rouses him to madness is eviction, even theagi &e 
land he quits yielded less to himself than he would earn with 
less toil as a day labourer. To a population imbued with these 
feelings we apply a simple and in itself very just law, that g 
tenant shall keep his engagements or go, but which happens to be 
the one system which jars with the hereditary ideas of the people. 
The English system is just, and the Oriental system is fair, but the 


application of one to a people imbued with a belief in the other 


produces the disarray we see. 

It is just the same with the administration of justice. The 
Englishman supposes that as everybody likes justice everybody 
will help to do justice, and arranges his criminal machinery 
upon that hypothesis—appoints, for example, about one-third the 
number of policemen who would otherwise be necessary, and limits 
their powers all he can. The Oriental also likes justice, but itmusthe 
done without any help from him. Unless moved bya personal wrong 
he will neither complain nor afford any assistance to a complainant, 
nor tell the police anything, nor give anything like clear evidence, 
and Government is compelled either to make the police a real and 
too strong power as it does in the Punjaub, or let justice take care 
of itself, as it does in Bengal, either to keep up a spy machinery ag 
it does in Bombay, or leave crime undetected as in Madras. The 
Irishman entertains just the same feeling as the Oriental. No yil- 
lage in Tipperary expects Government not to hunt down the 
distiller of illicit whisky, but then nobody is going to help Govern. 
ment in doing it. Let it hunt as best it can, and the very ma 
who once enrolled in the police force does his duty admirably 
would see a still at work for a twelvemonth without ever telling g 
policeman. He would not, even if he sold taxed whisky himself, 
and were half ruined by the competition. Yet from a population 
thus actuated the Government demands every kind of help, help 
to the police, help in the witness box, help on juries, help in 
the execution of decrees. Of course the system breaks down, 
just as the French system would in England, because it would be 
at variance with sentiments which, being the growth of centuries, 
are stronger than any arguments or any fear of superior force, 
The lower Irishman, though in many respects a finer nature than an 
Englishman—he can forgive, for example, and has no caste hatred, 
and can endure without being sullen —is still on many sides of his 
character an Oriental, and if we could only recognize that fact and 
govern in accordance with his ideas, instead of adhering so blindly 
to our own, the temper of Jreland might be a little less the 
opprobrium of English administration. 








THE PETIY-FITZMAURICES.—(OF LATE DAYS.) 

OSSESSED of the vast Petty estate, the younger Fitzmaurice, 

though liueal male descendant of a man who was noble before 
the Conquest, and probably descended from a house which was great 
before the Saxons had left Jutland, assumed the plebeian name of 
the family which had enriched him—a sacrifice English pedigree 
has never scrupled to make. It is property, not blood, which makes 
great English houses. On October 7, 1751, he was created Baron 
of Dunkerton and Viscount Fitzmaurice, and on June 26, 1758, 
Earl of Shelburne (all Irish peerages), the next year was returned 
to Parliament for Chipping Wycombe, and on May 7, 1760, was 
made a peer of Great Britain as Baron Wycombe, of Chipping Wy- 
combe. He died May 10, 1761, and was buried at Bowood, in Wilt 
shire, an estate in which place he had purchased from the creditors 
of Sir Orlando Bridgman, son of Charles II.’s Lord Keeper. This 
became and remains the principal seat of the family. He married 
his cousin, Mary Fitzmaurice, and his eldest son by her, William 
Petty, Earl Shelburne and second Lord Wycombe, succeeded to 
the family property. He was the well-known statesman of the 
reign of George III., the colleague of Fox and Pitt. 


This nobleman was born in May, 1737, and educated first pri 
vately and then at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was remark- 
able for the regularity of his conduct. On leaving the University 
he entered the army, obtained a commission in the Guards, and 
served in the German campaign under Prince Ferdinand, distia- 
guishing himself at the battles of Campen and Minden. At the 
close of the campaign he returned to England, and in 1760 ws 
appointed aide-de-camp to George III., with the rank of colonel, 
and he eventually lived to be the oldest general on the English 
“ Army List,” though he had long abandoned it as a profession. 
At the general election in 1761 he was returned for Chipping 
Wycombe, but about a month afterwards the death of his father 
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poved him to the House of Peers. He now attached himself to 
itics, and at first was an adherent, or perhaps we should say a 
nal friend, of Lord Bute, mediating a political alliance in 1762 
between him and Fox, Lord Holland, for the purpose of carrying 
the articles of the Peace of Fontainebleau, of which Lord Shel- 
purne was then a warm advocate. Buta misunderstanding occurred 
the next year between the parties to this personal agreement, and 
they appealed to the mediator as to the real nature of the terms, 
when he acknowledged with some embarrassment that he had in 
some degree extenuated or exaggerated the terms to each from his 
anxiety to secure the support of Fox. Lord Bute forgave this, 
calling it “a pious fraud.” ‘I can see the fraud plain enough,” 
gid Fox, ‘but where is the piety?” This is the first public 
notice of the great imputation against Lord Shelburne’s character 
which pursued him through life, and destroyed the influence which 
his very considerable talents would have otherwise ensured. Though 
it is very difficult, if not impossible, to fix on definite acts of dupli- 
city, there was a general feeling that Lord Shelburne was insin- 
cere. The “overstrained politeness of his address,” says Lord 
Stanhope, “‘may have been one cause of this imputation. As 
[have heard from some who knew him, he could scarcely meet or 
from any acquaintance without a profusion of high-flown 
compliments and earnest inquiries.” Certain it is that he got the 
epithet of ‘* Malagrida,” from a plotting Jesuit in Portugal, and 
his friends were called “ Malagrida’s gang.” The Rolliad thus 
satirizes his casuistical style of speaking :— 
“ A noble Duke affirms I like his plan; 
I never did, my Lords, 1 never can; 
Plain words, thank Heaven! are always understood : 
I could support, I said, but not I would.” 

As an orator he occupied a very high rank, Lord Camden, 
their common friend, declaring he was second only to Lord 
Chatham. He had great mastery of statement, and with this 
considerable business application and administrative talents, 
accompanied and supported by a very accurate and extensive 
knowledge of facts, derived not merely from his taking part in 
public affairs, but from a very thorough acquaintance with books 
of the most varied range of subjects. He had very just ideas on 
economical points—was a warm disciple of Adam Smith when such 
subjects were little cultivated among statesmen, and on this, as 
well as several other topics, was far in advance of his age. Thus 
he anticipated Peel in his recommendation of a new police. He 
was most liberal—a free-thinker he was called—in his general 
opinions. He gathered around him at Bowood men of every 
religious opinion, and all the literary and scientific celebrities of 
theday. Architecture and ornamental gardening were his favourite 
pursuits in his country retirement, and he filled Bowood and Lans- 
downe House in London with sculpture, paintings, and a rare collec- 
tion of manuscripts, which after his death were sold to the British 
Museum, and form part of the British collection as the Lansdowne 
manuscripts. He is said by those who knew him to have been 
eminently fitted for a second place in a government, possessing 
such a mastery over details and such acuteness in discerning the 
characters of persons of inferior calibre, and being yet at the same 
time wanting in practical judgment in the wider questions of 
cabinet policy. Unfortunately his disposition, though gentle in 
manner, was ambitious, jealous, and somewhat assuming in his 
relations with his colleagues. He bowed to the genius of Chatham, 
and owned his superiority, but that of no one else, and he 
often, it is clear, incurred the suspicion of underhand dealing 
simply because he was too proud and self-sufficient to make his 
political associates confidants of his proceedings. Still there seems 
to have been something of a natural love of finesse in him, and an 
indirectness of action combined with a rather ostentatious profes- 
sion of frankness which gave some colour to a far more severe judg- 
meat on his real character than the fact8 seem to warrant. How 
far the King is answerable for much of the imputed duplicity of 
Lord Shelburne it is not easy to determine. At first King George 
felt and expressed great dislike to him, but afterwards he seemed 


to seek him out and endeavour to distinguish him at the expense | 


of his colleagues. Certain it is that after his final resignation 
of office Lord Shelburne spoke with great bitterness of the 





| 


mon headship of Chatham was removed by illness Shelburne and 
Grafton quarrelled, and Grafton tells us the King was constantly 
urging him to get rid of Shelburne. his he at last did in October, 
1768, and thereupon Lord Chatham, intimating through Lady 
Chatham his deep regret at his dismissal, resigned also. 

By this time Shelburne had adopted a firm and complete allegiance 
to Chatham,—and his political friendship to Lord Camden re- 
mained unbroken through their common lives. He now came to be 
considered as the head of that section of the Whig Opposition who 
were called ‘* Lord Chatham's friends,” and as such he fiercely 
denounced the Administration and the American War. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt made to gain him over to the Court led to a 
negotiation with the Rockingham party, and Shelburne agreed to 
waive his claims to the Premiership in case of the Opposition 
forcing their way into office. Accordingly in 1782, on the forma- 
tion of the Rockingham Ministry, Shelburne contented himself 
with the office of one of the two Secretaries of State, Charles 
James Fox being the other. The distribution of provinces between 
the two Secretaries was then somewhat ambiguous. Shelburne was 
Home Secretary, Fox Foreign, but the Colonial Department was 
attached to the Home Office, and America being still treated as a 
colony, in the negotiations for peace which followed, Shelburne sent 
his friend, a Mr. Oswald, to Paris to treat with the American Govern- 
ment, and he was followed by Fox’s friend ‘Thomas Grenville, who 
was accredited to treat with the French Government, and con- 
sidered the representative of the English Foreign Office. Jealousies 
and mutual complaints soon ensued. Fox believed that Shelburne 
was using underhand means to encroach on his office and undermine 
him, and Shelburne was too proud or too indiscreet to do anything 
to remove the impression. On the death of Lord Rockingham the 
Cabinet fell to pieces. Fox proposed the Duke of Portland, the 
King played off Shelburne against the great Whig Houses, and in 
July, 1782, Shelburne became first Lord of the Treasury and 
Premier, and Fox and Cavendish seceded. William Pitt the 
younger was called to the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Then came the celebrated Fox-North coalition, which compelled 
Lord Shelburne to resign, February 24, 1783. The King com- 
plained that Shelburne had deserted his post while it was still 
tenable, but it was not till after the employment in a sinister man- 
ner of the influence of the Crown that the way was paved for the dis- 
missal of the Coalition Cabinet, and the bold enterprise of William 
Pitt, who had declined the task on Lord Shelburne’s resignation, and 
the latter may therefore be excused for not remaining to partici- 
pate in such proceedings. On the overthrow of the Coalition it 
was generally expected that Lord Shelburne would be offered 
office by Chatham’s aspiring son, whom he had himself introduced 
to office,—but no such offer was made. Either the King disliked, 
or Pitt distrusted him; but instead of such an offer Earl Shelburne 
(Baron Wycombe in the English peerage) was raised to the higher 
titles of Viscount Calne and Calston, Wiltshire, Earl Wycombe 
and Marquis of Lansdowne, county Somerset, December 6, 1784. 
The choice of this last title was dictated by the fact of the Earl 
having married Lady Sophia, daughter of John Carteret, Lord 
Granville, and granddaughter of Grace, Countess of Granville, aunt 
and co-heiress of William Henry, third Earl of Bath and Viscount 
Lansdowne, of the Granville family. Lord Lansdowne now retired 
almost entirely from political life until after the breaking out of the 
French Revolution. He then re-appeared as the vehement oppo- 
nent of any armed interference in the contest, and continued to 
oppose the war with France and denounce the financial mea- 
sures of the Government down to his death, May 7, 1805. 
By his first wife he had a son, Joha, who succeeded as second 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and marrying a second time—to Lady 
Mary Fitzpatrick, daughter of the Karl of Upper Ossory, he 
had by her a son Henry, who was just rising into political 
eminence at the time of his father's death. 

The career of the second Marquis was a short and not a creditable 
one. He gambled, cut down the fine timber trees at Bowood, 
neglected the estate, sold his father’s collections, and completely 
clouded by his follies what had been in early life the promise of a dis- 
tinguished career. He died, however, without issue, November 15, 
1809, and was succeeded as third Marquis by his brother, Lord Henry 


King’s conduct to him, complaining of insincerity, treachery, and | Petty. This nobleman was born July 2, 1780, educated at West- 


underhand dealing. 


On the formation of George Grenville’s | minster and Trinity College, Cambridge, and entering Parliament at 


Ministry in 1763 Lord Shelburne became President of the Board ! the age of twenty-two for Calne, did not give any indications of 
of Trade, but five months afterwards, having been in close com- | particular abilities till February, 1804, on the Irish Bank Restriction 
munication with the first Pitt, when George III. was endeavour- | Bill. When Pitt was forming his Ministry he endeavoured to per- 
ing fruitlessly to induce that statesman to form a Cabinet, and so | suade the son of his old colleague to accept office. Lord Henry, 
enable him to get rid of Grenville, Shelburne thought it expedient | however, declined, having resolved to adhere to Fox. In the 
to resign. He entered the Pitt-Grafton Ministry in July, 1766, as | following year, just before his father’s death, he made a speech 
one of the principal Secretaries of State, but as soon as thecom-|in the House on the resolutions against Lord Melville, which 
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called forth géneral encomiums, especially from Fox and Tier- 
ney. 


. ———— 
| exactly the place where Mr. Secretary Welles should have 
beeu 


On the formation of the Fox-Grenville Ministry in prepared to mect a ram, whether there was one to be met or not 


1806 he was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, being at the | Still, itis noteworthy as showing the effect of the discipline of th 
e@ 


same time returned as member for the University of Cambridge in the 
room of Pitt. Ofcourse he resigned with tliat short lived Ministry, 
on the Catholic Emancipation question, on which he entertained a 
strong opinion, which from his great Ivish estates was particularly 
conspicuous. He also lost his seat for the University, and was 
returned for Camelford, for which he sat till be succeeded in 180) 
to the Marquisate. In 1820 he made a speech in favour of free 
trade, in 1822 a motion on [rish grievances, and in 1824 strongly 
urged the recognition of the South American Republics. In 1826, 
on Mr. Canning forming a Liberal-Conservative Ministry, Lord 
Lansdowne joined him with a section of the Whigs, taking ollice as 
Home Secretary. Under Canning’s successor, Lord Goderich, he 


was Foreign Secretary, and on the dissolution of that Cabinet went | 


into opposition to the Duke of Wellington’s Ministry, and con- 
tinued so till its dissolution, when he again took office under Lord 
Grey as President of the Council in the first Reform Ministry. He 
held this office, whenever the Whigs were in power, down to 
the dissolution of Lord John Russell’s Cabinet in 1852, and 
when the Premier was not in the Upper House led the 
Whig Peers. When the Derby Cabinet was upset in the 
December of that year, the Queen offered him the Premiership 
of anew Cabinet; but he declined, but consented to enter the 
Aberdeen-Coalition Cabinet without holding an office. Fromm this 
time till his death, January 31, 1863, he continued to act as 
confidential and extraordinary adviser to the Queen, succeeding 
the Duke of Wellington in that exceptional position, and his de- 
cease was, next to that of the Prince Consort, the greatest political 
blow Her Majesty has sustained. He was not, however, xn abso- 
lutist, and never quite lost a feeling which is almost universal 
among the Whig magnates—a lhereilitary jealousy of the power of 
the Throne, and dislike of the tendencies of the family which now 
occupies it, a dislike from which only the Queen has in a hundred 
and fifty years been excepted. He had considerable abilities ; but 
his great and increasing reputation was based on his constitutional 
and liberal principles, his moderation and good sense, his accurate 
and extensive acquirements, and his great social position as a 
liberal and generous patron of literature and men of literature, 
science, and the fine arts, and his splendid hospitalities at Lans- 
downe House and Bowood. He married a daughter of the Earl of 
Iichester, and by her had an eldest son of great promise—William 
Thomas, by courtesy Earlof Kerry—whodied August 21, 1836, with- 
out male issue; and another son— Henry, by courtesy Earl of Shel- 
burne—who wassummoned to the Houseof Lordsin his father’s barony 
of Wycombe, and is the present and fourth Marquis of Lansdowne. 
The present Marquis has been a Lord of the Treasury and Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but has not made any political position 
beyond that commanded by his social rank. He married first, in 
1840, a daughter of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke, and sister of 
the late Sidney Herbert; and secondly, in 1843, the eldest daughter 
of the Count de Flahault and the Baroness Keith and Nairne, 
by whom he has two sons. The late Marquis, on attaining to the 
fainily estates of the Fitzmaurices, resumed that name in addition 
to that of Petty. The House has been, on the whole, a real addi- 
tion to the political strength of the country ; but something of the 
Italian character, the disposition to succeed by finesse, and grace, 
and perseverance, sticks to it still. ‘lo rank among the very first 
its members must have more force. 





THE RECENT DISASTERS, MILITARY AND POLITICAL. 
{From our SrecraL CorrEsPoNDENT.] 
New York, April 30, 1864, 
We have lost Plymouth in North Carolina, and a rebel ram, 
slow moving and light armed, but itself absolutely invulnerable to 
52-pounders, has command of the Roanoke, as far as serious 
operations are concerned, though it cannot prevent the swift 
steamers which can get out of its way from going up the river and 
throwing shells into the captured and garrisoned town. ‘This loss, 
if it involve the holding of Plymouth for a considerable time by 
the rebels, is likely to prove a source of serious annoyance to the 
Government ; and measures are on foot in the Navy Department to 
send this rebel ram the way of its predecessors. But why did we 
not have the ounce of prevention instead of being obliged to wait 
for the costlier pound of cure? The question may well be asked, 
and though possibly there may be a very good and sufficient 
answer to it, we are not alittle annoyed at this recurrence of the 








' war upon us, that although we feel the loss sorely we are read 
/ admit that the misfortune may not be the consequence of cy} Any 
neglect, and willing to wait patiently for explanation ate : 
|opportunity. Such affairs as this, over which the insurgents ai 
| great ado, no longer make much impression upon us, whichever 
'way they are decided. It appears not to be thought of for g 
moment that in themselves they are to have any influence upon the 
course of events ; and yet two or three more losses like those of Fort 
Pillow and Plymouth, one more instance of such mismanagement 
as that of General Banks on Red River, would do more to unseat the 
administration of President Lincoln at the coming election than all 
the talk of all the professed politicians in the country, And they 
would have this effect precisely because the people have reached that 
state of mind in which no disaster short of one absolutely ruinous 
would have any effect in checking their action or diverting their pur- 
pose. Knowing the worth of such weapons as these small reverses in 


| political contests, the opponents of Mr. Lincoln on both sides are 


making the most of them ; and during the next four months it wij} 
be necessary for the European reader of newspapers from the 
United States to read certain of them which are heartily loyal to 
the Republic with almost as much allowance for perversion ag if 
they were the rankest Copperhead journals in the land, I am 
sorry to say this, but I have undertaken to tell you the truth, and 
I make my confession with the greater chagrin because [ SUppose 
that such a thing as the giving a false colour tv events or distorting 
their true proportions for political effect is unknown to British 
journalism. In particular, [ must caution you against all 
that is said by the Zrivune, and all other organs and oracles 





of what is called the Radical Abolition party, about General 
Banks. His course in Louisiana, which seemed so wise, beneyo- 
lent, and statesmanlike to the Spectator, and, I will add, to 


i the Spectutor’s Yankee correspondent, has given mortal offence to 


all that party. ‘They are moved to scorn anl wrath against him 
because he passed the Louisiana slaves through a course of train- 
ing, an intermediate state between absolute chattel bondage, in 
which they took no care even for mere animal needs, and absolute 
liberty, in which they should be held to no responsibility but that 
of their own wills, have no guidance but that of men whose interest 
it is to cheat and to degrade them, and to bring the system of 
emancipation into contempt, and have the entire care of them- 
selves and their families thrown at once upon them. Because 
General Banks has taken the former rather than the latter of 
these courses the Radical Abolitionists take pains to depreciate his 
abilities, to impeach his character for perfect honour, and, above all, 
to magnify his failures. Yet I am no partizan of General Banks, 
and cannot bring myself to speak with high approval of a march 
into an enemy’s country with an army so divided that, without 
strategy, it can be attacked in detail by the enemy’s whole force; 
nor do I think that a final victory which, under these circum- 
stances, is due not less to the recklessness of tle enemy than to the 
conduct of our own army, which costs 4,000 men in killed and 
wounded, and which, though bloody and decisive for the time, does 
not decide the campaign, is one which should add much toa general's 
reputation. Yet how do I know that the nature of the country 
throughwhich General Banks moved did not compel the distribution 
of his forces which well nigh cost us the entire failure of the expedi- 
tion? And so I wait before I utterlycondemn. The final victory 
at Pleasant Hill did not decide the campaign; for although the 
rebels were driven in disorJer from the field, the Union army had 
suffered too much to be able to pursue; and now we hear, 
how truly we cannot tell, that the rebels have again 
assumed the offensive, and are marching upon Grand Ecor, 
whither General Bauks went to re-organize and recruit his army. 
The expedition is one of great importance. For, as Admiral 
Porter says in his report of his operations in aid of General Banks, 
“Those who have interests here [in Louisiana] and are faithful to 
the Government [and they are many], have a right to our protec- 
tion; and when this point of Louisiana is conquered we hold 
Arkansas and all the right bank of the Mississippi without firing 
another gun.” 

Two recent legislative acts, one at Albany and one at Washing: 
ton, will, I fear,do much to prevent that establishment of good 
feeling between our two nations which I, and I trust some of my 
readers, so much desire—I mean the decision of the Legislature of 
New York that the foreign holders of the State bonds shall receive 





their interest, as our own citizens receive theirs, in ‘Treasury notes, 


same apparently passive and easy-going management of our naval | and the sudden, and indeed immediate, increase of 50 per cent. by 


force in an important position. 


We think that Plymouth is | Congress for sixty days upon import duties. 


The latter certainly 
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does seem one of the most capricious, extraordinary, and unwise 

-Jative acts on modern record. If, as merchants say, commerce 
can adapt itself to almost any policy, so it be systematic, con- 
sistent, and maintained for a course of years, but cannot thrive 
under a policy of continual change, even for the better, what could 
be more detrimental, more disturbing, than this sudden and enor- 
mous increase of duties,—an increase, too, during a period hardly 
long enough to enable correspondents on the two continents to 
adjust their business to it. How free trade will growl at this ! 
How all trade will grumble! And I confess that I think trade will 
be right, and only ask you to observe that all our respectable 
and really influential organs of opinion protest as loudly as you 
can do. 

As to the interest on the New York State bonds, I record the 
decision of our Legislature with chagrin, but not with shame. If 
that body represented the mass, not to say the more respectable, of 
my fellow-citizens, if it were any other than the merest political 
Jabour-saving machine, if we even pretended that it was not in the 
main made up of venal demagogues, I should feel the shame which 
now I do not feel. My blush is for the defects of political struc- 
ture, and the consequent political corruption on the one hand and 
supineness on the other, which have made such a misrepresentation 
of the State of New York possible. And again I as‘ you to observe 
that such papers as the New York Times and the Evening Post (one 
of the oldest, most widely circulated, and most influential papers in 
the country, whose readers are chiefly cultivated people, and which 
yet seems to be unknown in England) denounce this ‘‘ breach of 
State faith” in unmeasured terms, which meet the hearty approval 
of every person I have heard mention this subject. On two pre- 
vious occasions two comptrollers of the State, at times when the 
banks had stopped specie payments, assumed the responsibility of 
maintaining the good faith of the State; and they were heartily 
aided by the banks themselves, and afterward sustained by the 
people in the handsomest manner. What effect the facts that 
Treasury notes are the legal currency of the country and that the 
State Legislature has acted in the matter may have upon our 
present comptroller I cannot surmise, but I can assure you that if 
he also assumes the responsibility of acting upon the true intent 
and meaning of the State’s contracts, as far as her foreign creditors 
are concerned, he will be cheered and held safe against all con- 
sequences by every man worthy to be called 

A YANKEE, 

P.S.—I need hardly commend President Lincoln's ‘‘ Kentucky 
Letter” to your attention. Comment upon it I leave to you, 
merely saying that it isnot only a singularly candid and clear state- 
ment of his reasons for his course of action, but a fair representation 
of the feeling and the purpose of the people in all the Free and, 
now, some of the Slave States. 


. New York, April 22, 1864. 

THERE are signs that the spring campaign is opening in the 
Fast, in the West, and in the South, and that we have entered 
upon what promises to be the final stage of our struggle for 
national existence. In Virginia, the field to which you look with 
greatest interest, no movements except those of preparation are yet 
apparent. There are reports that General Lee has sent detach- 
ments of his army here, there, and elsewhere, that it is 75,000 
strong, that it is only 25,000 strong, that General Grant means to 
do this, that, or the other ;—all of which is not worth the slightest 
attention. What General Lee has done only he and his subordi- 
nates, and perhaps General Grant, General Halleck, and the War 
Department know; what General Grant means to do, only he 
and perhaps the War Department know; it is more than possible 
that as yet even he is ignorant upon this point. But in Louisiana 
there has been severe fighting, with a result, perhaps, unfavourable 
to the insurgents. 

General Banks, who, as I know of personal knowledge, has felt 
from the time when he went into Louisiana that he had too small 
a force for the work expected of him, and who has yet gone quietly 
and earnestly at that work, encountered the enemy on the 8th of 
April at a place called Sabine Cross Roads, a few miles from Plea- 
sant Hill, which isa village about twenty miles from Natchitoches, 
on the Red River, and about fifty miles from Shreveport, which is 
above Natchitoches, and which was the objective point of General 
Banks’s march. ‘The insurgents were under General Kirby Smith, 
who had Magruder, Holmes, and Taylor under him as generals of 
division. ‘The insurgents attacked the Union advance, consisting 


2,000 of the Union army were killed or wounded. Who was in 
immediate command of the beaten forces is not very clear ; 
according to some accounts it was General Stone, whose 
reputation suffered at Bull's Bluff; according to others, General 
Franklin, a brave and able soldier, who yet had a cloud 
cast over lim by his failure to move according to General Burn- 
side's expectations at Fredericksburg. The advance of the victorious 
enemy was, however, eflectually checked by the 19th Army 
Corps, under General Andrew Jackson Smith, whose capture of 
‘ort De Russey is fresh in our memories, if not in yours. On the 
next day battle was renewed, and, according to probable reports, 
by an advance of the insurgents; but from all that I know of 
General Banks he is just the man to attack under such circum- 
stances, if he felt that he had the force wherewith to do so. ‘This, 
it appears, he had ; for, according to all accounts, the rebels were 
totally defeated with the loss of four generals of brigade, and 
according to various reports from twelve to twenty guns and 
about 2,000 prisoners, — the latter number is most probably 
an exaggeration, as is also the 1,500 killed and wounded 
which they are said to have lost in the first day's battle. The 
fighting of our men appears to have been altogether too 
desultory and their discomfiture too complete on that day to 
have resulted in any such loss to the enemy. However, there is 
no knowing what General Smith and the 19th Army Corps may 
have done in checking the victorious advance. ‘Ihe rebels appear 
to have been fully conscious of the importance of the expedition by 
which General Banks proposed to obtain control of the Red River, 
and to have laid themselves out in a great effort to crush it ; for 
we learn that they mustered in force enough to venture an attack 
also upon the transports and gunboats upon which the expedition 
mainly depended for supplies, only, however, to be defeated with 
great loss, said to be between 500 and 600 in killed, besides 
wounded, including among the former one of the general officers 
above mentioned. Should the defeat of the rebels prove to have 
been as complete as it appears to have been, according to the 
reports up to the present time (which are dated at Grand Ecore, 
on the Red River, one week after the first batt!c), General Banks 
can harily fail to march on to Shreveport and attain his point, 
which is quite as important as the rebels evidently regarded it, 
The story of the massacre at Fort Pillow is fully confirmed by 
all reports received since my last letter. The rebels were nearly 
3,000 strong, the garrison, 600; both fought bravely. ‘The 
negro soldiers murdered after surrender were 300, more or less, the 
white officers and soldiers, 56. ‘The rebels, officers and men, with 
a very few honourable exceptions, declared their intention to give 
“negroes and home-made Yankees” no quarter. Home-made 
Yankees are those who are willing to sacrifice slavery to national 
integrity,—we may use integrity, may we not, both in its moral 
and its physical sense? There has of course gone up an outery 
for retaliation; a Congressional committee has been appointed, 
and the President has declared in a speech made at Baltimore that 
there shall be a just retribution for this monstrous crime. But O 
good people, good Congress men, and good President, what do you 
propose todo? It has been declared that for every soldier in the 
Union ranks, whatever his race, who shall after surrender be 
treated otherwise than as a prisoner of war a rebel prisoner shall 
be made to suffer in like manner. This only is retaliation, and 
only this retaliation would be at all effective by way of prevention. 
But can we hang in cold blood three hundred and {fifty-six 
prisoners of war? ‘he thing is impossible! Why, we could not 
even hang that number of Indians who had massacred our country- 
men, their wives, and children ; and the public was sick at heart 
at the mere decimation of the savages. Hang three hundred and 
fifty-six of our countrymen, rebels though they be! ‘That sort of 
work may do for Japan, China, India, Dahomey, but not for this 
country ; yet if we donot hang man for man, where is the retalia- 
tion? Of what effect would bea partial retribution? We might 
visit it upon officers ; but should we do that the rebels would quite 
surely hang, in retaliation, ten men to our one. It may as well be 
confessed, and I ain not at all ashamed to confess, that the rebels 
have us in this matter altogether at disadvantage. We are no 
match for them at a massacre. Nor have we any means of pre- 
venting them from murdering negro soldiers and their white officers, 
except by killing them in battle, and showing those of them who 
do kill prisoners of war no quarter on the battle-field. We are in 
this matter in the position of a gentleman who encounters an 
abusive blackguard. If it be worth while for the gentleman to 





entirely of cavalry, with a strong force of all arms, and drove it 
back in confusion upon its infantry supports, which coming up 
hastily and in detachments, were beaten in detail, and that day | 
was lost. It is said that the insurgents took four guns and that 


beat the blackguard within an inch of his life, and he can do it 
well ; but if he attempts to retort his abuse either in kind or by 
polished sarcasm, he may be sure that the blackguard will have the 
best of it, and that his wisest course will be to get out of the way 
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as quickly and silently as possible. So if the rebels will murder 
prisoners of war by the hundred, we have no resource, as far as I 
can see, except to bear it as well as we can, and see that the account 
is made as square as possible on the battle-field. Does not the 
course of events justify me in having said more than once that it is 
quite in vain for us to hope to deal with the real, original, fire- 
eating secessionists otherwise than by death, by imprisonment, or 
by exile? Would such an alternative fate win British sympathy 
for the red-handed victors of Fort Pillow ? 


Hine Arts, 
— ee 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On what principle are pictures selected by the managers of 
exhibitions for the so-called place of honour? To judge from 
the practice of the Royal Academy, no less than of other 
societies of artists, it would seem to be too often a principle of 
compromise. ‘The rival claims of really good pictures appear to 
be decided by refusing the best place toany of them, and jealousies 
to be composed by substituting works which being clearly inferior 
to allcannot by their position be supposed to have inflicted a defeat 
on any one of the genuine claimants. Only, if this be the fact, 
let the phrase “ place of honour” (which, after all, perhaps has been 
invented by the public outside) be discontinued, and the world 
disabused of the notion that because a picture occupies the much 
coveted station it is of a kind which councils and committees 
delight to honour. We should then be relieved of the hard task 
of inventing reasons why precedence should have been given to 
such a work as Mr. J. Lewis’s ‘“‘ Courtyard of a House at Cairo” 
(110) over many a better picture painted by other members of the 
Academy, besides a host of others contributed by indepen- 
dent exhibitors. The spectator need not then attempt to reconcile 
his own views with those of men who, he assumes, have hung the 
picture according to its merits and not according to its demerits, 
nor lose time in poring over endless inanities which serve only 
to fret and to irritate him. ‘The picture in question is flat 
and not very agreeable in colour, and the execution of count- 
less details which forms Mr. Lewis’s chief claim to popularity is 
here inferior to what he has done previously, as well as in 
other pictures at this exhibition. Compare, for instance, the 
chequered sunshine and shadow on the pavement of the court- 
yard with a similar effect in “Caged Doves” (577). If Mr. Lewis 
must needs stand first let this latter picture be the evidence of 
his title. ‘lhe truth seems to be that this artist began at the wrong 
end. His early works were characterized by an excessive disregard for 
detail. But few artists can resist the temptation of, some time in 
their lives, pushing imitation to its furthest reach ; and happy they 
who do this soon enough to have time left for perceiving that they 
have not thus won the goal of their calling, but have only passed 
through a transitional condition indispensable for enabling them to 
express their thoughts in a way that shall gain the sympathy 
of others. Mr. Lewis entered late on this stage, and seems in- 
clined to stay there. One would think that he had painted a 
whole Cairene street in detail, inside and out, and was now doling 
out parcels of it annually till it was all exhausted. 

It isa relief to turn from this misdirected labour to such a work 
as Sir E. Landseer’s great picture, ‘‘ Man proposes—God disposes” 
(163). The readers of the Spectator have already had their atten- 
tion called to it, and it is now familiar toall the world. Immeasur- 
able is the distance that separates a caput mortuum of paint from 
a canvass like this, instinct with the living fire of imagina- 
tion. Incompleteness of ‘‘ finish” is scarcely observed amid the 
masterly touches which so thoroughly express the dreary waste of 
man-conquering ice and the insensate savage nature of the brutes 
with low brows and steaming nostrils. Never, probably, was 
consummate ability in animal-painting turned to so noble 
account as this; nor did any other animal-painter (living or 
dead, so far as I know) ever paint “ history” with such 
materials. His ‘‘ Pipes and Pair of Nut-crackers” (82) is 
another proof of -his marvellous insight into animal nature—into 
the nature of a squirrel or a bird, as well as that of a Polar bear. And 
if his two remaining contributions fail to excite equal interest, it 
must still be confessed that none else than Landseer could have 
painted them, In everything he has done the thought is before 
the handywork—and yet what handywork it is !—and the impres- 
sion is all in all with the spectator. Compare with this the work of 
the new Academician Mr. Millais. Thought is the thing of all others 
which it most lacks, and you have little to admire except the techni- 


A YANKEE. 
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trait of a fair-haired boy, with green frock and red backgro 
(135), is, however, an exception. Itis a capital child’s head, natural 
and not caricatured, infinitely preferable to the supercilious children 
in “Leisure Hours” (289), who look as if the Court milliner haq 
had carte blanche to disguise them in her costliest lace and Velvets 
Mr. J, Phillip’s “ Spanish Wake” (51) is a picture of marvellon, 
power and brilliance, painted with all his accustomed vigour po 
with more than usual delicacy of colour. ‘The darker half of the 
picture is a perfect study of reflected light and colour, and there is 
admirable skill in connecting it with the lighter portion by means 
of the sunlight on the arm of the man who leans over the 
mother mourning for her dead little one, and tries in vain to 
interest her in the boisterous revelry of the wake. But arenot the 
two portions of bright and dark too equally balanced, and 
would not the picture have been better, not only in point of 
colour, and light, and shade, but also in point of sentiment 
if greater space had been given either to the grave or the 
gay, and the other had been more briefly hinted? Mr. Fag 
delights to represent the deep human feeling that underlies the 
cottager’s rough exterior. He fully maintains his reputation with 
this year's picture, having for legend “ He was faither and mither, 
and a’ things tome” (315), in which with a woman's tenderness the 
father lays aside his work and compels his clumsy hands to the duty 
of completing his motherless girl's attire, her school companions 
waiting the while till she is ready to join them. The legend is 
unfortunate ; for, so nearly representing the scene as it does, it 
yet misleads to the conclusion that the child is consciously and 
precociously moralizing on her father’s tender care ; whereas, in 
fact, the verse is a narrative of what in after years she had grown 
to know. Mr. Faed has been warned, with reason, of a tendency 
to blackness which is much to be regretted in his flesh-shadows, 
It used not to be so, and may possibly have grown out of the 
common desire to gain force for exhibition. Mr. Orchardson hag 
not yet been tempted to court attention by such questionable means, 
the colour of his ‘‘ Flowers of the Forest ” (414) being remarkably 
tender and silvery. There is much rustic grace and unaffected 
beauty in his “ Lassies lilting” as they cross the hills carry- 
ing their milkpails, and the sober gray and large treatment of the 
landscape background are such as no landscape-painter need be 
ashamed of. Mr. Pettie is another successful Scotch artist, and 
already known in London galleries. His ‘‘ George Fox refusing 
the Oath” (471) is admirable for colour and composition, buta 
little feeble in expression. ‘The picture gives an impression of too 
much clothes and drapery, and the principal figure scarcely comes 
up to the rigid and enthusiastic founder of the Quakers. 
Among younger artists no one has made a greater advance 
this year than Mr. H. S. Marks. He exhibits three pictures, 
all remarkable for careful thought and expression, and for 
the reality of the persons represented and of their action. Perhaps 
the best of the three is the old woman and her grandchild in 
church (584). It is impossible not to respect that old woman, with 
her firm, contented, and trustful face, or to doubt her ability and 
inclination to be guardian to the little girl who sits beside her, a 
thorough child untormented with cares. ‘There is no finer drawing 
of drapery in the gallery than the old woman's cloak, and the 
composition of the whole is massive as befits the subject, and much 
aided by the background of Gothic pillar and screen and bishop's 
time-worn tomb. “ Doctors Differ” (326) is in the artist’s more 
familiar vein of humour. Two doctors, one fat, pompous, and 
obstinate, the other lean and disputatious (a very Dogberry and 
Verges of medicine), would leave little hope of the patient's re- 
covery were it not that the careful wife is at the sick man’s door, 
and will help more by nursing than they by drugs. ‘This picture 
is one of the best in colour that Mr. Marks has painted. Of the 
third and largest (464), a little girl leading her blind grandfather, 
and begging alms of « vurdy baker who stands guard over his 
loaves, the background of old market place filled with gossiping 
monks and women at the town fountain, it must suffice to say that 
it shares with the others the merit of purpose-like and unobtrusive 
action, which is so difficult to win, and the lack of which goes far 
to mar an otherwise promising work by Mr. E. Crowe. With 
much good drawing, sober colour, and local truth, his picture of 
“ Luther Posting his Theses on the Church Door of Wittenberg” 
(360) does not produce a favourable impression, chiefly from the 
constrained and unnatural attitudes of many of the principal 
figures. Luther stands nailing his placards to the door in a posture 
in which no man would have stood for the purpose unless he had been 
asked to show his face ; and similar objections may be made to others. 
These, however, are faults of composition which may be overcome. 
That Mr. Crowe is an artist of considerable power is clear from 





cal skill displayed in painting furniture and millinery. The por- 


another picture, ‘‘Dean Swift looking at a lock of Stella’s Hair” 
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00), in which the artist has realized for us the withered and 
heer hysiognomy of the literary savage who wrote cn the envelope 
that contained the lock ‘*Only a woman’s hair.” Mr. Yeames is 
another of our rapidly rising artists and his picture of ‘‘ La Reine 
Malheureuse ” (477), notwithstanding an awkwardness of composi- 
tion and the finished toilette of the ladies and gentlemen in attend- 
ance — more finished than under the circumstances can be 

to have been possible, yet bears evidence of careful study 
of expression, with rich propriety of colour. ‘There is good dis- 
crimination of character in the Queen’s attendants, and you see 
that it is not the first surprise endured by the cavalier in the left 
corner, Who (Dalgetty-like), seizes the first cpportunity of shelter 


to lay in a store of victuals, V. 


BOOKS. 


—= = 
MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES’S SERMONS.* 

Ta1s volume, both in its substance, prefix, and suffix, represents 
the noblest type of theology now preached in the English 
Church. Its characteristics are faith, freedom, and fearlessness. 
Ithas too much faith, not too little, to ignore the difficulties 
which honest intellects feel in groping amongst the foundations 
of faith. Instead of sidling away from a difficulty like the 
English Archbishops in their recent pastoral letters,—letters 
Which we do not hesitate to say prove that they are either quite 
tunequal to guide the studies of their clergy, or, if equal, quite 
anwilling to do it in a manly spirit,—Mr. Davies teaches his 
people and his readers to look every difficulty full in the face, 
to ignore no light of criticism, to claim no undue authority 
for the literary form of prophecy, gospel, or epistle, to 
reject no honest testimony of the Spirit of God speaking in the 
heart of man; and he not only teaches us this in the letter, but 
when he comes to the practical occasion for an illustration of his 
own teaching he does nct take, like the Archbishops, to the 
sidling manceuvre; he acts up to his teaching; he looks at the 
Gospel and its records as a sincere layman who is “ committed ” 
to nothing, but on whom the influence of Christ’s Gospel has 
taken a powerful and involuntary hold, would look at them,— 
recognizing inconsistencies in the accounts, stumbling some- 
times over the substance even of our Lord’s words, but yet re- 
joicing to find in the great fact of the Incarnation the key to the 
otherwise insoluble riddle of human life and divine government. 
The Archbishop of York, in the pastoral just issued, avows,— 
shall we say as his personal belief, or rather as a position that the 
situation of the English Church requires him to maintain ?—that 
the doctrine that the Bible is “ coextensive with the Word of God” 
is the guarantee and rootof the whole Christian faith. “ It is almost 
superfluous to observe,” he says, “that this is no question of 
terms, but of doctrine, and that it is not a question of one doctrine, 
but of the doctrine on which all the other doctrines of the Church 
of England rest... .. If the Bible is not the Word of God, but 
contains the Word of God, as the greater contains the less, every 
one of these predicates falls to the ground. There is no teuch- 
stone which shall test for us whether a given passage is part of 
the Word of God or of the word of man therewith entangled,’— 
except we venture humbly to suggest, the living Spirit of God. 
Deadlier doctrine it is impossible for a ruler in the Church to 
teach. The Archbishop will really, then, stake the Incarnation 
itself on the success of the conjuring critics who profess to 
reconcile all the statements of Kings and Chronicles, the date of 
the Last Supper given in the fourth Gospel with the date given 
in the Synoptics, and other such historical inconsistencies. Very 

different is the spirit of Mr. Llewelyn Davies :— 








“Tt is a great advantage to present clearly to our minds the cireum- 
stances of the Church in the first century, when there was no New 
Testament, in the canonical shape, existing. Tho Church was founded 
and guided for many years by oral testimony, and with the help of 
records and letters upon which no stamp of sacredness had yet been put. 
The Gospels and Epistles come to us as representatives of that Apostolic 
teaching, by the living energy of which the Church of Christ was 
founded. It is not by any means a necessary or even a reasonable pre- 
sumption with regard to them, that they should be preternaturally 
exempt from error. If you consider them independently of such a pre- 
sumption, their intrinsic perfection is likely to make the profounder im- 

ression. bie ee ae owe ee oe Bods es ee & 
hen we endeavour to describe the rea/, and not the logical, evidence 
on which we believe in Christ, we find it exceedingly difficult to be 
either strictly definite or exhaustive. Early instruction, the example of 
the good and wise, the authority of the sacred books, the heavenly glory 
of the person of Christ, the influence of voices seeming to be from 





* Sermons on the Manifestation of the Son of God. Witha preface addressed to 
laymen on the present position of the Clergy of the Church of England, and an ap- 
ndix on the testimony of 9 ge and the Church as to the possibility of pardon 
the Future State. By Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, Rector of Christ Church, Mary- 


lebone, London: Macmillan, 





above, the conscious cravings of our own souls, the wants of the world, 
the spiritual vitality of belief, the results of unbelief, the character of 
alternative speculation—these and many other reasons blend with one 
another to create a strong but not always definable pressure upon our 
minds, and to make us cry out, ‘Lord, I believe; help Thou my un- 
belief.’ This recourse to what is called cumulative evidence, accom- 
panied by a refusal to construct a logical scheme with defined logical 
supports, is baffling to an opponent, and may look like hiding oneself 
from attack in an atmospheric cloud. But in confessing the power of 
such influences we are only following the reality of things, instead of 
bending reality to the exigencies of argument.” 

Such is the language of a man who looks at the matter candidly 
with his own intellect. Who would wish to preserve the Church 
of England if her life and influence are to be staked—not on a 
hazard even—but on a proposition as certainly known to be 
false by all genuine critics, by all who consult the Bible, not with 
a predetermined purpose to extinguish inconsistencies, but in the © 
sincere wish to see things as they are, as it is known to be false 
that St. Peter and St. Paul always agreed ? 

Luckily for the poor laity we find teachers in such men as Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies, who do not force us into unbelief by using the 
highest hopes of our spiritual nature to force upon us what every 
calm intellect knows to be simple falsehood. Mr. Davies says most 
truly that the danger of the day is not genuine doubt, but half- 
hearted belief and unbelief. ‘ The constant endeavour of half- 
hearted believers and half-hearted unbelievers has been to 
persuade themselves that neither one thing nor the other is true, 
that they may be more liberal than those who actually believe in 
Christ, more reverent and Christian than those who deny Him. 
Who can say how many of the educated laity are at present 
aiming. at such a position?” It is to this position that Mr. 
Davies most strenuously opposes not merely his own faith but 
that of our Church, Whatever, he says, the Privy Council have 
decided,—and he rejoices that they have decided to leave the 
clergy unfettered on the subordinate questions of revelation,— 
they have not emancipated and cannot emancipate the clergy 
from assuming, for the foundation of their belief, the incarnation 
of God in Ciirist, for that is the foundation and centre of the 
Gospel which the Church makes it her work to preach. 
With this faith,—at once historical and _ spiritual,—limited 
by conditions of time and place in order to set the spirit 
of man free from the unspiritual bonds which time and place 
so often impose—the clergy of our Church have deliberately 
burdened themselves; and if Christ “‘ had no title to be the Lord 
of the spirits of men, if He was not really the Son of God taking 
our flesh upon Him, the Church of England proclaims a delu- 
sion: when the people of England are satisfied that there has 
been no manifestation of the Son of God, they ought to sweep 
away the Church with indignation and shame.” Mr. Davies ac- 
cordingly attempts in this volume to remove the ground of dis- 
cussion altogether from the secondary questions of the inspira: 
tion of the Scriptures, to the primary question which is the final 
cause of much of the vehemence with which these are discussed, 
—the manifestation of the Son of God. 

Mr. Davies's object is throughout to teach that Revelation does 
not profess to enchant by its touch every human instrument it 
uses so as to make it free from imperfections,—nay, that the 
resulting effects of revelation, even on human nature in its 
deepest sense, are not a proper part of the revelation,—which, 
strictly speaking, is limited to the unveiling of the nature of God, 
and of the spiritual relation He bears to man. What God is, 
what the Son of God is, what He became for the sake of man, 
and what He intends man to become for His sake,—that is the 
theme of revelation. ‘I'he metaphysical side of Christian piety 
which lays down the modus operandi of salvation Mr. Davies 
does not, we infer, regard as any real part of the Gospel. The 
Gospel, he insists, consists in the light thrown upon the Eternal 
life by the actual entrance of that Eternal life into every incident 
of the lot of man. ‘This light may, nay must, teach us much 
about ourselves, throw forwards much light into the future, throw 
backwards much light into the past,—but the new distinctions we 
draw about ourselves, the new experiences we have under this 
stimulating and inspiring influence, though they may give rise to 
a religious literature, are not in reality a part of-the Gospel,— 
indeed they will almost necessarily be different according to 
the mind on-whieh the light falls, and we have no right to 
confound convictions formed about ourselves under the influence 
of divine light with the theology which God has given us con- 
cerning Himself. It is a common thing to hear it said that 
theology is mere matter for the intellect, and therefore uncertain ; 
religion, matter for the heart, and full of certainty. Mr. Davies 
teaches almost an opposite truth, that theology—what God has 
told us of Himself—is the true sunlight for mind, heart, and spirit ; 
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religion, the reflex action of our own minds in responding to this | trained critic hates, of characters repeated time after time, aor. 
message, is full of groping opinions, onesided experience, and | criptions loaded down with words, “ morals” forced on the reader 
dogma setting itself up as truth. “ Verbal inspiration of the} with impertinent obtrusiveuess. But they were pleasant 
Scriptures,” ‘“ doctrine of everlasting punishments,” “salvation | reading nevertheless. The excessive flow of Words, a flow 
by creed,” are all religious opinions, and all full of doubtful} wholly unequalled except in Fenimore Cooper's later Novels, 
human generalizations. The eternal life of the Father, His| is not verbosity but rather garrulity, the talk not of an empt 
eternal love for the Son, the spiritual dependence of the Son on | headed man but of a man accustomed to take too much time o 
the Father, and His spiritual union with the life of men, these | tell his story in detail, to recount, as English peasants stil] doit 
are the burden of the Divine Gospel which it was life to man to] they have any adventures to relate. ‘Take, for example, the 
hear, and which, even if they seemed to some too good to believe, | “ Gentleman of the Old School.” A village schoolmaster tellin 
are not liable to the uncertainties arising from the many | that series of adventures from memory to his children and the 
differences of human character and experience. villagers would, we conceive, tell them very much as Mr, James 
Mr. Davies shows, too, in his masterly appendix on the Future | has done, boring a London man to death, but not boring his 
State, that though these divine truths of course bring out in their | audience, and there are moods in which the educated man likes 
strongest colours both the evil and the good in human character, | to be talked to garrulously. The stories, it is said, are all alike, 
deepening the shadows, brightening tho lights, and generally | and doubtless the author's range of conception was limited 
widening the chasm between evil and good,—yet they are not} though his lazy trick of beginning half a dozen novels jn pre. 
adapted nor meant to help us to estimate human character in its | cisely the same way has exaggerated the truth. But it is not 
individual aspects at all; their object is to reveal God to man, | more limited than the range of most biographers who are com- 
not to reveal man to God, and hence the uncertainty and appar- | pelled to confine themselves to the few persons with whom their 
ently wavering character of the different passages about man’s | heroes came in contact. Mr. James, as a rule, creates on g 
future destiny which are introduced, not to satisfy our desire to| system. In each story there is a good and chivalric knight, with 
anticipate the secrets of future ages, but to present to us the|a good and chivalric friend, a good but not chivalric follower, 
immutable purity and justice of the Divine Judge. If we will] and a timidly-good lady-love, who are all tormented by a group 
wrest that which is told us to reveal the righteousness of] ofthe same kind without the goodness. They are not very in- 
God, into an augury of our own destiny, we may naturally | teresting characters any of them, but still as one reads they 
despair. ‘That Christ divides strictly the evil from the | seem to do very much what they are expected to do, and wateh- 
good,—the goats from the sheep,—is a great truth revealing | ing an adventure is interesting even when one does not know 
His nature, and told us for that purpose; but when we infer} why the adventurers act as they are visibly doing. It is not 
from it what it was never meant to teach,—that every individual | silly to take an interest in a history say of the conquest of some 
man is to be sorted into one of two classes only, either the saved | South American province, though Spaniards and Indians, con- 
or the lost, there toremain for ever, we translate alight into a] quistadores and priests, are all alike beyond analysis. The 
shadow,—a certainty about Christ, into a surmise about the future | reader sees the difficulties in the way, and wants to know how 
misery of individuals. they were overcome, and what happened when they were 
It would be impossible of course to give any fair account of the] overcome, and how all that struggling ended; and if the 
contents of this manly and impressive volume in any newspaper | historian tells him a little lengthily, why so much the 
article. But the sermons are all lucid, all in the highest tone, and | better. That is the secret of the readableuess, such as it is, 
some of them—that, for example, on “ The Shadow of the Passion | of Mr. James’s novels. ‘The people are not interesting at all,— 
on the Life of Jesus,” and many others,—of great ability. Few| with the single exception of Philip Augustus there is not a real 
men have entered more deeply into the teaching of St. John, and | character in the entire mass,—but still they are human beings 
no man has reconciled that teaching more honestly with the | visibly, and they are struggling to get out of very perceptible 
light of the present century. Mr. Davies does not believe in the | difficulties, and the reader watches them, as a weary man will 
spirit “that is the result of civilization,” but he does believe | watch dogs chasing a cat, with no special excitement, but still a 
most deeply in the Spirit who is the cause of civilization; and | regret when the game leaves off. One does not want always tobe 
while he teaches us therefore the word of God as infinitely higher | thrilled. Mr. James never made the mistake of modern novelists 
and deeper than civilization, he never asks us to put back | of incident, that of forcing the reader to consider the probabilities 
the centuries, or to try to believe what true science has taught us | of the tale he is reading. He is always probable, or rather he 
to reject. leaves the impression that the scenes he depicts occurred, and 
that the fault in describing them lies exclusively with the 
MR. JAMES’S WORKS.* narrator. ‘They are little histories, not novels, and excite just 
Bernard Marsh is a posthumous novel, and as it will be the|the same kind and degree of emotion. When we read how 
last of that apparently interminable series the works of Mr. | William the Silent was sect upon by assassins, and how he killed 
G. P. R. James, it may be worth while to inquire for a moment] one, and outrode two, and bribed the fourth, we are interested, 
why the series was ever produced. It is the fashion to condemn | though we have no idea of his feelings, or their feelings, and 
Mr. James’s novels very summarily as the mere rubbish of cir-| no conception of the way in which their separate idiosyncrasies 
culating libraries, stuff fit only for boys in their teens, altogether | are working. And so we are interested in De Coucy's 
below discussion or dissection. Summary criticism is, however, | conduct at the battle of Bovines. He is, it may be, a stupid 
seldom true, and the facts still remain to be explained that Mr. | person in armour, but still he is visible there, laying about him, 
James produced some thirty novels with unexampled rapidity, | and spurring, and hitting, and being hit, and if we saw any 
that they all sold well enough to tempt the publishers to keep on | stupid person in armour doing all that we should keep on Jook- 
issuing them, that they have been reprinted in every kind of|ing very intently. Mr. James does not create this impression 
cheap style, that they have been pirated in America till we have | of reality as a man of genius would, but as a mediocre historian 
seen a newspaper edition, and that one or two of them threaten | would, does not give you a dozen touches which fire the imagina- 
to be as familiar to the next generation as they have been to| tion to create for itself, but is horribly prolix, and tells you all 
this. Works absolutely without merit rarely sell rapidly at a] about the armour and the horse, and the way the horse was 
shilling, and though a life of thirty years is not an immortality, | spurred, and how it curvetted, and how two knights charged to- 
still the infinite majority of books do not live thirty years.| gether, and hit each other instead of De Coucy, and how the 
How does it happen that tales condemned by all critics have | footmen interfered and were killed, and so by garrulous laborious- 
sold continuously and pretty rapidly for so long? Simply, | ness does in the end enable you to see. Here is a passage from 
we believe, because they meet a strong popular taste which few | the only o!d novel of Mr. James we have at hand, “ Sir Theodore 
novelists attempt to satisfy,—the liking for a “tale ” in the old| Broughton.” Reginald Lisle sees before him two ladies with a 
sense of the word, a narrative which requires little attention and | rough man riding behind them: 
no thought, but goes pleasantly on as if it were a chapter out of| ,,, a P P 
some garrulous historian. That is what Mr. James’s stories do. MONG phy tome reg sphere cg p Rate Mpa -g ~ 
It chanced to the writer once to do what probably no other living | some short time he persisted in this view; for the horseman rode on at 
man ever did except Mr. James himself, to read, when sick and | 2° Very quick pace after the ladies, nor did they seem to hurry their 
bookless abroad, the entire series. He quitted them with a feeling =e = re bate in. popeeg ota = ber 
of regret that they were not twice as many, that he should not of which proceeding was that he perceived the horseman do something 
be any more kept so pleasantly at once from sleep and think- | very much of the same kind. The next moment the man passed the 


ing. They were full to nausea of all the faults : two ladies, wheeled his beast right before them, and evidently brought 
S J we wiih Re them toa halt. At the same time a sound, not exactly a scream, for it 


* Bernard Marsh. By G. P. R. James. London: Bentley. was not loud enough, but rather an exclamation of surprise and fear, 
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moment. ON the beast went like lightning. 
= 1 

the holster ; an 
down the ramro 


a long day's ride. 


d tightly, to make sure that the ballhad not slipped during 
By this time, although it was a soft and sandy road, the 
dof his horse's feet was heard by the two ladies, one of whom was 
oeeatly bestowing her purse upon the gentleman before her. The 
ash whose face was turned that way, must have become conscious, 
_ moments before, that he was not the only mounted man upon the 
= . but, to say the truth, he seemed to trouble himself very little 
pout it, and made no movement whatever indicative of an intention of 
al agar eee 
abandoning his object. 
thing can be less like the work of a man of genius than that 
Nothing § : 
description, but if an average person were relating an actual 
jncident he had seen he would tell it just that way, mentioning 
the utterly unimporant incidents we have italicized, and 
his audience would listen and would like to know how 
that matter ended. That is, we 
of Mr. James's popularity. Ile is not a good novelist, still 
less a great novelist, has no claim to be considered great in any 
capacity whatever, but he is a good teller of tales, and good 
tellers of tales are excessively scarc2. We do not know one at 
+s moment whois writing, for the author of “ Digby Grand,” 
this mom s gvy 
who belongs to the same class, uses other and higher powers 
which Mr. James did not possess. 
The next one who appears will probably be very successful, for 
there is a place to be filled, a want of some raconteur who can 
se peop'e without attempting to keep them quite so fully 
amuse peo} . . 8 I q - 
awake. Nobody will consciously try to do it, for it is not a very 
noble function; but we think we could guarantee such a man a 
larger sale than the author—say of books like the “* Goldsworthys ” 
—will ever attain. He must, however, avoid the fault which will 
imately send Mr. James to the dealers in old paper. He must 
ultir y I 
The habit 
was always strong in Mr. James, but latterly it grew on him till 
in his posthumous work “ Barnard Marsh” it has become in- 
tolerable. ‘There are chapters filled with this sort of thing :— 
“What a wonderful and blessed thing is night, when nature with- 
draws the stimulus poured upon the brain through the little channel of 


believe, the whole secret ! 


The pistol was out of | 
d, throwing down the rein, the young gentleman crammed 





| 
| 


the eye, and all the cares and fatigues of the past day, like sour nurses, 


who have been cross with the wayward child till it was weary, turn 
kind and compassionate at last, and rock the mind to sleep! ‘The 
blanket of the dark,’ Shakespeare calls it, and contrasts it with Heaven. 
Now, doubtless there is many a wicked thing done behind the blanket ; 
but I see not why the misuse of any of Heaven's best gifts by man and 
man's passions should take away from the value of that gift. The best 
boon that ever was conveyed can be abused; and we have no one to 
thank for the evil but ourselves. When God created the evil and the 
good, He permitted the evil, but ordained the good, and left man to 
choose between them. Shall we presume to blame God for what He 
permitted? Shall we repine that He left us free agents? Shall we 
justify ourselves by thinking that he did not bind us while He created us, 
but left us to choose for ourselves? Let us rather deplore the weakness 
which we haye engendered and encouraged in our own hearts, repent of 
each evil that has brought others in its train, and thank Him, who has 
given us blessings we deserved not, freedom which we have ourselves 
abused, a thousand guides into the right path to whose voice we would 
not listen, and yet has called us home even at the last, if we will but 
obey the voice of Him who sent us forth. Little children, listen unto 
me, and let not all the mercies of the Lord be given in vain.” 





THE DIARIES OF A LADY OF QUALITY. 
THovGH nominally “ diaries,” the ten manuscript volumes from 
the contents of which Mr. Hayward has compiled the book before 
us can scarcely be said to correspond with the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. The writer was Miss Frances Williams Wynn, 
daughter of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn (the fourth baronet) and 
Charlotte, daughter of George Grenville, whose tenure of office as 
Premier occurred about thirty years previous to the commence- 
ment of her diaries. She was consequently niece to tho first 
Marquis of Buckingham, Lo:d Grenville, Thomas Grenville, 
sister to the Right Hon. Charles Williams Wynn, and Sir H. 
Williams Wynn, British Minister at Copenhagen, sister-in-law to 
Lord Delamere and Colonel Shipley, M.P., and a near relative to 
Lords Braybrooke and Nugent. During a lifetime of close upon 
eighty years spent in various parts of Europe, and in constant 
intercourse with the most prominent members of the governing 
classes in England, and the most distinguished European circles, 
Miss Wynn acquired a habit of committing to writing all the 
more important political gossip and personal anecdotes coming 
within her knowledge, extracts from letters of friends on sub- 
jects of the day, her own criticisms on musical or fine art 
questions, and anything, in fact, exclusive of purely personal 
detail that seemed to her worth recording. Horace Walpole 
quotes Gray to the effect that “If any man were to form a book 


of what he had seen and heard himself, it must, in whatever | 





* The Diaries of a Lady of Quality, from 1797 to 1844. Ejlited with notes by A 
Hayward, fsq.,Q.C. London: Longmans. 1891, 


——— . . . . ® . . 
ed the ear of Reginald Lisle, and his spurs were in the horse's sides in | hands, prove a useful and entertaining one.” This is a sweeping 


assertion, but in the case of Miss Wynn there is no doubt of its 
applicability. She seems to have been an extremely well-in- 
formed person, with an equal desire to know what was going on 
in all countries and circles of the day, and a considerable ability 
in relating an anecdote with conciseness combined with due 
regard to effect. Mr. Hayward has edited his materials with 
judgment, selecting such anecdotes or descriptions as were 
either presumably new to the majority of readers, or original 
and authenticated versions of those already known. 

Miss Wyun seems to have had a full share of ladies’ curiosity 
in ghost stories, undiscovered mysteries, cases of mistaken 
identity and successful personation, which gratified the organ of 
wonder in our ancestors before the invention of sensation novels. 
The authorship of Junius, the name of the man who executed 
Charles I., and the Tyrone Ghost are amongst the subjects that 
seem to have appealed most forcibly to her imagination. As to 
the executioner of Charles, she produces a copy of a singular old 
manuscript found behind an engraving of Charles at the parson- 
age-house of Inkberghe, Worcestershire, where Charles slept on 
the night of May 10, 1645. The writer of the paper, whoever 
he might have been, narrates a story told him by Dr. Small brooke, 
Bishop of St. David's, who ha lit direct from Archbishop Jenison. 
It relates how the latter, when Rector of St. Martin's, was sext 
for to pray with a dying man in a poor house in Gardner's lane, 
Westminster. When he got there he found the man dead, but 
was told by the people of the house that he had wished to con- 
fess that he was the executioner of Charles, that every man in a 
certain troop having refused, Cromwell made them draw lots, 
and that he was the man selected. Unfortunately neither the 
name of the narrator nor that of the alleged regicide are given 
in this curious decumncnt. Mr. Ieywood identifies the man with 
Hulet, who was tried in 1660, found guilty by the jury, but par- 
doned on the recommendation of the judges. With regard to 
Junius, Miss Wynn does not contribute any very striking or 
original evidence. The only theory mentioned by her was started 
in conversation at Stowe by Mr. Windham, who declared Gibbon 
to have been the only man capabale of writing the letters. This, 


| untenable on intrinsic evidence, is curiously enough argued 








| 
| 


} 


against on the fallacious ground of Gibbon having been absent 
from England throughout the period over which the letters of 


| Junius were spread. Gibbon was in England at the time, but 
| this is not the only instance in which Miss Wynn has impaired 


the value of her recollections by inaccuracy and carelessness in 
dates. Miss Wynn was, if not a believer in ghost stories, at 
least an impartial collector of evidence bearing upou them. Those 
who are fond of such things will be delighted with her two 
versions, both “ well authenticated,” circumstantial, thrilling, 
and equally inconsistent with names, dates, and other stubbora 
facts, of the well-known Beresford Ghost story. 

Miss Wynn was at Stowe in 1814, and her diaries are full of 
particulars connected with the host of notables who visited Eng- 
Jand, and subsequently of stories of Napoleon after Waterloo. A 
long letter from an oilicer on board the Northumberland on the 
voyage to St. Hclena is full of interest. Napoleon talked much. 
of Trafalgar, and threw the whole blame of the failure of his 
scheme for invasion on Villeneuve, who, he said, ‘* might have as 
well been at the West Indies as Cadiz.” There is a good deal 
of gossip, too, about the Buonaparte family in general, and parti- 
cularly of Lucien and his children. At one time Napoleon 
wanted to marry one of Lucien’s daughters to Prince Ferdinand 
of Spain or Prince Paul of Wurtemberg. Lucien objected, “ L’un 
était fou, Pautre pire que fou;” but he determined to obey bis 
brother, and sent his daughter Charlotte to Paris. On making 
her obeisance to the Emperor he said, ** Levez vous, Princesse.” 
She replied ‘* Non, Sire, je ne suis pas princesse, je ne suis que 
Charlotte Buonaparte; permettez moi, Sire, de retourner chez 
mon pere.” ‘The request was granted. 

There are also many anecdotes connected with the times of 
the Freuch Revolution, and heard by Miss Wynn froin the lips 
of those concerned. Altogether this is a decidedly entertain- 
ing book, though of course subject to the disadvantages of all 
selections of the kind—want of coherency and confusion of tales 
told first and second hand. It is not always quite easy to detect 
whether Miss Wynu’s stories are given on her own authority or 
that of others, but they are generally amusing, if her views are 
not always original. ‘There is a collection of epitaphs at the end 
of the volume which contains several rather curious and little 
known specimens selected from those accumulated by Miss 


Wynn. 
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LIFE OF GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NAPIER.* 
One of the most delightful of children’s books which our memory 
recalls to us was the history of a family of young redbreasts, 
exhibiting the development of their respective characters from 
the first rupture of the eggshell to their fival fortunes in the 
great world of birds. Robin the eldest was a passionate and 
pugnacious fledgling, and when he first left the nest occasioned 
constant anxiety to his parents by his overbearing disposition. 
On the very first day of his mingling in general society an 
audacious chaffinch pecked up a morsel of a worm which Pater- 
familias had designed for him, whereupon we are told Robin im- 
plored his father “ to fly upon the chaffinch and tear his heart out.” 
Into that robin, we suspect, the soul of some ancient Napier must 
have migrated. Had either of the two brothers, Charles or William, 
been redbreasts, that assuredly is how they would have acted. The 
lives of both are but one long record of similar manifestation of 
spirit; they passed their whole time in resenting wrongs which were 
often not wrongs at all, and consumed vast quantities of ink 
and paper in the vain attempt to tear out somebody's heart. 
This in the language of their admirers becomes “a burning 
hatred of injustice,” “a magnificent impatience of oppression,” 
and we know not what other fine things. We trust we are not 
behind the rest of the world in hatred of injustice and oppression ; 
but we protest against the violent ebullition of this sentiment 
being made the theme of special admiration, as if every one who 
was less violent must of necessity be less sincere,—whereas the 
truth often is that the one man is not a whit behind the other in 
his detestation of wrong, but only that he allows himself a little 
more time for determining what wrong is, and whether it has 
really been committed. 

The Napierian type of character is Amazonic rather than heroic. 
A feminine vein runs through it. But unfortunately for them- 
selves, while possessing all that unreflecting simplicity of pur- 
pose which belongs to women, they were deficient in that tact 
which is necessary to make it tolerable or successful. ‘Tact is 
woman’s logic. And her straight-going vehemence without this 
is like a steam-engine without a driver. And such, generally 
speaking, was the course of the two Napiers. They went on 
crashing through the world, through thick and thin, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, satisfied of the rectitude of 
their own aims, and constantly doomed to experience a truth, 
which they never took to heart, that what seems the shortest 
way to one’s object is often in reality the longest. Over and 
above the common family temperament, William Napier had the 
artistic and literary character more strongly developed in him 
than his brothers, and shows proportionably greater sensibility 
in all tl:e circumstances of life. This is particularly conspicuous 
in the letters which he wrote to his family during the Peninsular 
War, though, indeed, the dislike of his profession which is evinced 
in them is hardly greater than is to be found in the correspon- 
dence of his brother Charles. 

The Radicalism of the two brothers, which was doubtless 
prompted to some extent by what they conceived to be the 
miserable condition of the people in the earlier part of the pre- 
sent century, arose chiefly, we believe, from that innate consti- 
tutional dislike of “ bigwigs ” which is at the bottom of so many 
men’s politics. The Napiers had, on the other hand, no taste for 
the demagogue, and between their aversion to aristocratic 
potentates and natural disgust for vulgar ones, they found very 
few men in their own day with whom they could truly sympa- 
thize. Although their sensitive natures made them far more alive 
to all the horrors of war than is commonly the case with soldiers 
of such eminence and experience, they still loved the army and 
all its traditions, and had formed a high estimate of the character 
of the British soldier. Thus the depreciation of military men, 
which was a prominent article of the Radical creed some five-and- 
twenty years ago, created an impassable gulf between them and 
the leaders of the peace party; and the memorable controversy 
between Sir William Napier and Mr. Cobden, who had ventured to 
callin question the loyalty of the men towards their officers, will 
long remain on record as a witness of it. 

The present volumes are the work of one who was admitted to 
close intimacy with Sir William Napier during the last twenty 
years of his life ; but his name is not given to the public. The 
editor is Mr. Henry Bruce, the Vice-President of the Committee 
of Privy Council, who married Sir William's daughter Norah, 
and he appears to have executed his task with considerable judg- 
ment. What we mean is that few or no allusions of any conse- 
quence are left unexplained ; and that no private papers have been 


* Life of General Sir William Napier, K.C.B., Author of * History of the Penin- 





inserted which it would have been more prudent to withhog 
One reads the book through very easily, seldom or never bein, 
compelled to turn back to earlier pages for explanation or t 

read on in the dark trusting to subsequent enlightenment, The 
work, however, should rather be called the correspondence of Sit 
William Napier than his life, as it consists chiefly of letters pang 
nected together by a very thin thread of narrative. It js Not free 
from the fault which is usually to be discerned in works go composed; 
we mean that it would have escaped a certain degree of tedious. 
ness had the matter contained in a good many of the letters been 
condensed into the narrative. The plan of allowing the subject 
of a biography to speak for himself as much as possible ‘has no 
doubt its advantages. But it may be, and often is, made only an 
excuse for slovenliness. And we cannot say that these two 
volumes have never made that impression on us. 

Sir William Napier was born at Celbridge, in Treland, on the 
17th of December, 1785, and died at Clapham on the 12th of 
February, 1860. He was the younger brother of Sir Charles 
Napier, the conqueror of Sciude, whose life he published in 1857, 
having previously written a history of the Scinde war. But he 
is of course best known to the public by his great military classic, 
“The History of the Peninsular War.” He served in the 43rd Regi- 
ment through most of Wellington’s campaigns, and was engaged 
in several great battles. The story of the three brothers at 
Busaco, related in the “ Life of Sir Charles” but not repeated here, 
is probably familiar to our readers, but will bear to be qnoted 
once more. Charles Napier, “advancing on the 4th of March, 
1811, met a litter of branches borne by soldiers, and covered with 
a blanket, ‘What wounded officer is that?’ ‘ Captain Napier 
[George], of the 52nd—a broken limb.’ Another litter followed, 
‘Who isthat ?? ‘Captain Napier [William], of the 43rd, mortally 
wounded.’ 
fight in front.” 

Wherever indeed there was hard fighting there were the 
Napiers in the midst of it, aud Sir William himself got more 
than his fair share of wounds. He hada bullet in his back to 
his dying day, which occasioned him acute pain at intervals, and 
he was knocked about * on and off,” as Captain Cuttle would have 
said, through the whole five years of the war. So that it does 
seem a little hard that he came out of it only a regimental major 
with the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. We have already 
mentioned the letters which he wrote home during his period of 
service. The constant complaints with which they are filled 
would in any other man be effeminate. For instance :—January, 
1811, “I am a soldier unfiited for any other profession, and 
yet I took up my present one lightly and without consideration, 
I detest it; we are but licensed murderers, and the most brutal 
ferocious sentiments are constantly expressed, and actions of the 
same stamp are constantly committed, by us and our allies.” “I 
am condemned to a profession I dislike by religion, honour, and 
necessity. At the same time I, who can feel well the happiness 
of a domestic life, am nearly cut off from every chance of being so 
fortunate.” April, 1812, “ I am grovelling in misery and wretched- 
ness.” May, 1812, “Iam perfectly dead to all the feelings of glory 
that I used to have, and so little pleasure do I feel in command 
of troops that if the Duke would allow me tosell my commission 
I should go.” We are told in various passages of these volumes 
of the passionate bursts of grief to which Sir William used to 
give way. We would not call them unmanly, but still the pie- 
ture of a modern English gentleman rolling in convulsions of 
grief and watering his couch with his tears, however serious the 
occasion, is not altogether edifying. Aneas himself does not 
seem to have wept more copiously or facilely than this member 
of an aristocracy with whom emotion is voted a mistake. 

He was present with the Army of Occupation in France, and 
on its return to England in 1819 he went upon half-pay, and 
resolved thenceforth “ to seek for distinction in literature.” He 
had not the money to buy the step when it was offered him, and 
this circumstance of course was the immediate reason of his 
leaving the army; but as Lord Fitzroy Somerset (Lord Raglan) 
offered to lend him the money, it is scarcely probable that in 
spite of his independent character he would have refused the 
loan had he really been in love with his profession. He was 
probably tired of it. He felt other powers within himself, and 
his domestic tastes strongly inclined him to a step which would 
prevent future separation from his family. 

At first Napier seems to have been inclined rather towards art 
than literature:—‘* After retiring on half-pay Colonel Napier 
took a house in Sloane street, and spent much of his time in 
painting and sculpture. In these pursuits, as in all others, he 





sular War,” &c. Edited by H. A. Bruce, M.P. In two vols. London: Murray. 


showed extraordinary perseverance. Asa preparation he devoted 





Charles Napier looked at them, and passed on to the © 
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himself to the study of anatomy and of the Elgin marbles, and 


this curious novel, which, though by no means destitute of her 


pis statuette of Alcibiades is proof of the progress he mide. He /| peculiar power and style, certainly reads at first like a book pur- 


became an accurate and vigorous draughtsman, was no mean 
colourist, and in the opinion of artists of great eminence his 
patural powers and his indefatigable industry would have raised 


posely fragmentary and capricious. It is like a number of little 
| Side-chapels built along an aisle of narrative, without any nave 
or central building to give them a meaning and a dignity. When 


him to the foremost rank of living painters and scupltors, had | you have peeped into them all and got to the end, you have 


he not : A al 
field.” An article which he wrote in 1821 upon Jomini in the 


Edinburgh Review seems to have revealed to him the extent 
of his own powers, and henceforth literature became his business. 
‘As was only to be expected, he very soon had a row with Jeffrey. 
He wrote an article for him on the “ Politics of Switzerland.” 
Jeffrey treated the copy sent in as so mucii raw material, and 
constructed out of it something quite different from what Napier 
hadintended. The latter at once wrote to Jeffrey in a tone of violent 
indignation, and, iu spite of all the editor's excuses, remained fixed 
jn his resolution to publicly disclaim the article. He, however, 
wrote several articles for the Edinburgh Review after this. The late 
Lord Langdale was the man who first suggested to Napier his his- 
tory of the Peninsular War while taking a walk with him in Bat- 
tersea Fields in 1823. His wife encouraged the idea. With 
characteristic energy he set to work at once, and the publication 
of his first volume drove every rival from the field. He had been 
threatened with two rather formidable ones, the Duke of Wel- 
lington himself, and his Quartermaster, Sir George Murray. The 
Duke had proposed to himself “a plain didactic history,” to be 
published after his death. And Sir George Murray, it is to be 
presumed, had conceived the idea of one more like Napier’s own. 
But they soon found out that it was hopeless to cope with such 
a candidate, and though they refused at first, as was very 
natural, to hand over their own private papers to him, it would 
seem that he had no reason ultimately to complain of any essen- 
tial information being withheld. 

Napier was a hot politician, and took an active part in the 
Reform agitation of 1830-32. He declined six or seven offers of 
aseat in Parliament on the score of want of means; but he 
attended public meetings freely, where he spoke with eloquence 
and vigour. Indeed, so violent were his opinions on this sub- 
ject supposed to be, that it was thought possible he might lead 
fifty thousand men upon London to intimidate Ministers. It is 
needless to say how idle was such an apprehension, or that 
Napier was as loyal a man as any living. He was extremely 
wrath at the imputation, and especially at the idea of his ‘ co- 
operating with a Birmingham attorney and a London tailor 
against the Duke of Weilington,” a cause of anger which is 
rather amusing in this assertor of the dignity of the people. All 
this time he was pushing his history through the press, but so 
gloomy a view did he take of the prospects of the country that 
he almost despaired of completing it, and wrote to prepare his 
wife and children for emigration either to France or America. 
Whichever way the struggle ended, he feared it would be fatal 
to liberty,—another proof of the unpractical character of his 
mind and tle impulsiveness of all his judgments. 

The history was finished in the year 1840, and the biographer 
gives a very good account of the impression which it made upon 
the public. It of course involved Napier in an interminable 
correspondence with officers or their surviving relatives who 
imagined themselves unfairly treated in it. But these contro- 
versies are wholly void of general interest, and it is a pity that 
so much of them was introduced. The author's great services 
and abilities began at last to meet with some reward. He was 
made a Major-General, and received the Governorship of Guernsey. 
He had the satisfaction of recording his brother's great exploits 
in India, and of vindicating his cousinsthe Admiral from the 
censures cast upon him for his conduct of the Baltic fleet. Thus 
he lived in his element to the last, and we strongly suspect there 
must be letters in existence relating to the scene between the 
Admiral and Sir James Graham in the House of Commons which 
are perhaps unfit for publication. 

He died on the 12th of February, 1860, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, and his widow, who was niece of Mr. Fox, and 
to whom he was married in 1811, on the 25th of March following. 





“JOHN GRESWOLD,” BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL 
FERROLL.”* 
Ir is impossible that so polished an imagination as that of the 
authoress of “ Paul Ferroll” can have undertaken a novel that 
is wholly without intellectual unity.and connecting idea. But 
We suspect that most of her readers will be slow to find it in 





me ony Greswold. By the Author of ‘‘ Paul Ferroll.” Two vols. Londou: Hurst and 
wacKett, 


been irresistibly led to exercise his talents in another only a dead wall against you, and you go back as you came, 


peeping into them again in reverse order, in order to see if you 
can discover their purpose and meaning, till you emerge again 
where you started, fairly puzzled as to the artistic purpose of 
these odd and isolated, but interesting and in themselves clever, 
little bits of imaginative architecture. This is the last kind of 
intellectual deficiency we should haveexpected from the author of 
* Paul Ferroll,” which was, if ever a novel was, a single-stroke 
conception. We imagine, however, that there is beneath the 
ostentatiously loose stitches of the book a design in the author 
to paint that apparently capricious malice involved in some 
persons’ destiny which, without being consequent on any evil 
in them, nay, sometimes, by the help of the great good that is 
in them, blights their prospects and inflicts wounds which maim 
and dwarf their lives, without giving them either the satisfaction 
of a pure grief or the excitement of & great tragedy. Every one 
of the distinct elements in the story does bear upon this appa- 
rently purposeless and snubbing attitude of destiny towards good 
people and good intentions. John Greswold’s childhood is happy 
but for disturbing dreams of the following description :— 

“The worst I ever had was this one. In my dream I was gazing 
with the nurse and the other children down on the large old high- 
backed sofa, covered with a nankeen-coloured stuff, which, in fact, 
occupied a place in the nursery. We were looking intensely on the 
flat cushions of the seat; our eyes could not get away, and suddenly 
in the middle of one of the cushions there appeared, just level with the 
surface, a human face, very dark from the clotted blood uponit. One 
eye crushed to a bloody jelly, the other malignantly fixed upon us; 
the nose battered by some recent violence into the face. There was 
no expression of suffering, only hideous unearthly frightfulness and 
cruelty. In my dream I was in the nurse’s arms and bowed down by 
her stooping position over the accursed face. I woke myself by scream- 
ing, and was not in the least appeased at finding myself safe in my 
accustomed bed.” 

When he goes to school he is the witness in the night-time of 
a schoolfellow's horrible death, owing simply to such (not ill- 
natured) neglect attending the earlier symptoms of scarlet fever 
as is natural in an economical country school with an insuffi- 
cient staff. Again, praying for his father’s recovery during that 
father’s last illness, he hears a voice which seems to be a specimen 
of what we may call a meaningless and wanton inspiration,—as if 
it had been one of the mind’s meaningless tossings spoken aloud, 
— One week, two weeks, three weeks, a sacrifice.” Of course he 
half thinks it is a prediction of his father’s fate ; but it is not, and 
simply appears to have been one of the worrying caprices of 
destiny to which he is subject. When he goes into an attorney's 
office in town, he becomes accidentally the witness of another 
purposeless sort of tragedy,—the death of his master from over- 
excitement in a gambling-house, to which he bad been taken in 
kindness by a friend who pitied the excessive depression of the poor 
attorney’s spirits and tried to rouse him in this way out of his 
lethargy. Shocked to the last degree by this event, for the attor- 
ney had treated him with marked kindness,—the lad is going 
abroad to rub out the impression when a telegram recal]s him, on 
the ground that a later will of the attorney has been discovered 
leaving his whole property to him. As a sister and niece of the 
attorney had got the property by the will first discovered, and as 
they are in reduced circumstances, Greswold after advising with 
his family renounces the gift,—but the widow and her daughter 
have broken out into the vulgarest abuse of him before he does so, 
and the renunciation therefore gains him neither satisfaction nor 
gratitude. The bequest which he cannot accept is simply a new 
mortifying incident in his career. ‘Then comes the account 
of his elder brother's fortune, who has been pursued by a 
destiny apparently as capriciously malignant. He received the 
news of his father’s death and of his inheritance in India on the 
eve of battle. He goes into battle, loses an arm, is cruelly dis- 
figured in face, and comes home to his inheritance an invalid—so 
dreadful to look upon that the girl to whom he is engaged shrinks 
from him, and the engagement is put an end to. She falls ill from 
the shock, and he generously sends her to Algeria, where she re- 
covers her health on his munificence only to marry another before 
three months are out,—so that here, again, the elder Greswold 
seems to be his own evil angel. Then the younger brother's 
fortunes are resumed, and the same apparently causeless ill- 
success attends him; and into the narrative is woven the story of 











a poor woman in the neighbouring village who has been pur- 
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sued from her youth upwards with blow after blow of unde- 
served calamity. The thread of the hero’s manqué fortunesis broken 
off suddenly at the end of the book, when he is twenty-three 
years old, not exactly with the failure of his love-suit, indeed 
without either a rejection or a palpable obstacle to his success, 
but through a change in the circumstances of the lady he loves 
which removes ler to a higher rank, and, in conjunction with 
her apparently friendly indifference to his passion, per-uades 
him not even to risk a refusal. ‘The whole story, if it has a 
single idea at all, might be called a few chapters in the story of 
aman so closely hemmed in by visions of the grave misfortunes 
of others, and so snubbed by fortune rather than dogged by mis- 
fortune himself, that he loses heart in himself, while the authoress 
loses heart to finish his story, and so breaks it off abruptly with- 
out a finish. 

Even this su!.ject might perhaps have been made artistic, had 
we had any elaborate study of the mental condition of John 
Greswold under the depressing influence of such a fate,—but 


this is clearly not the authoress’s purpose ; her interest is rather | 


in the facts of a grotesquely malicious destiny than in the influ- 
ence of that destiny on the mind of its victim. ‘There is scarcely 
any attempt to paint the interior of the hero’s mind at all. He 
is an uninteresting young man who appears to be uninteresting 
both to himself and to others. The heroine, if a heroine she is to 
be called, of whose interests, attachments, and fate in love or 
marriage we know absolutely nothing, is a very clever sketch, 
but also a dull one. She is sensible, practical, swift to 
devise and act, with what the author admirably calls ‘“ very 
easy sense, ‘pliable sense, that could be nonsensical ;” and why 
she should remain so absolutely indifferent to the devotion o! 
Mr. Greswold, witliout apparently either harduess of heart or any 
preoccupying affection, it is difficult to see, and this gives an 
impression of general coldness to the picture. ‘The book is, ou 
the whole, a disappointing one, though containing one or two 
really powerful scenes, and mavy shrewd remarks like the folluw- 
ing :— 

“Tt seemed to me as though the distance at which master and servant 
live from each other in our artificial state made the sufferings or joys of 
the master nothing but a spectacle to the inferiors, on which they 
seemed to have no right or inclination to do more than gaze.” 

Disappointing and poor as the story is, it has neverthcless various 
traces of genius, though genius is by no means stamped on the 
whole as it wason ‘ Paul Ferroll.” If, as we venture to suppose. 
the conception of a certain maliciousness in fate, not directed 
against moral evil but often against those who are really 
noblest, is the connecting idea of the book, it is a failure. 
The fragmentary character of the plot, and the absence of any 
trace of the bitterness of despondency such a malice of fate would 
excite, break the effect of half the instances of such malice 
which the story accumulates, and prevent the subject from ever 
coming before the reader as a whole, till he comes to ask himself 
in amazement at the end what so unsutisfactory a story from so 
clever an artist can really mean. 





PAPAL LEGENDS.* 

[Seconp Nortice.] 
Witt the exception of Pope Joan, the fables treated by Dr. 
Déllinger, if not always wilfully concocted, were yet all of them 
distinctly accredited by Church authorities with a perfect con- 
sciousness of their untruth. They all come within the category 
of more or less deliberate forgeries for a purpose. In some in- 
stances their germ may possibly be ascribed to accident, and 
fabrication may have been restricted to a lying attestation to 
what was found to be a seasonable delusion. But in other cases 
we alight on forgeries of so elaborately audacious a nature as to 
preclude all notion of chance production in the first instance— 
forgeries whose gross effrontery can be compared only to the un- 
blushing impudence which characterized the notorious Psalma- 
nazar's attempts at imposture, but which nevertheless circulated 
for centuries as almost articles of faith, being freely invoked by 
grave Churchmen of easy conscience as valuable instruments for 
working out ambitious ends. Of these acts of forgery the most 
important without doubt is Constantine’s pretended “Deed of 
Gift,” and Dr. Déllinger has displayed an even extra amount of 
keenness in dealing with the origin of this spurious document. 
Pope Joan stands by herself as an instance of the length to 
which credulity can stretch, but the history of Constantine’s 
Gift is an unique example of the practical and permanent conse- 
quences which can flow at times froma daring employment of 
imposture. 
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There are some centuries penetrated to such a degree, although 
silently, by one paramount current of feeling as suddenly to A 
sent a heap of kindred phenomena starting up with a profusion 
that looks like spontaneous generation. A period of this nature 
existed for the Papacy from the seventh to the ninth Centuries 
[In that dark season of anarchy, when the old political society Was 
crumbling away, and the elements of a new order of things ie 
still in that first phase of convulsive struggle which for contem- 
poraries seemed fraught with an endless process of internecing 
conflicts, the Papacy might well float before their eyes with its 
distinctive pretensions to a holy character as the specific atk for 
the world’s social salvation out of the torments of a blindly self. 
tearing fury. It is very intelligible that in the state the world 
then was in the Papacy should have been looked to by inte}. 
gent minds as the institution exceptionally fitted to Save the 
human race from sinkivg into hopeless degradation, and the 
inevitable result of such a conviction under the critical circum. 
stances of the times would have been to inspire that degree of 
passion in its behalf which is apt to hurry excited minds jn{o 
| overlooking the landmarks between the strictly lawful and the 
unlawful. It is by the workings of such heated feelings that we 
explain the remarkable crop of spurious documents in favour of 
Papal prerogatives which sprang up in the aforesaid centuries, 
the most important being Constantine's pretended “Deed of Gift.” 

That the first Christian Emperor should become the subject 
for mythical inventions was inevitable. Everything invited the 
Christian fancy of that age to dwell on the memory of the con- 
verted monarch who, by carrying away from Rome the seat of 
Empire, appeared to have invited the Pope to occupy his vacated 
metropolis. The historical facts of his life were therefore very 
early overlaid with a legendary coating. While the Popes found 
themselves pitted in a life aud death struggle with the Lombard 
Arians, it was out of the question for the popular belief of Papal 
Rome to acquiesce in the record of Constantine's baptism by an 
Aviaa prelate. Hence arose the myth of Pope Sylvester, and it 
is not the least strange amongst the eccentric incidents of 
Legendarism that for eight centuries the fable should have been 
universally repeated by chroniclers, although the Fathers of 
Church History who gave the true account of Constantine’s con- 
version were all the while weil known and generally read. Dr. Dil- 
linger remarks truly that nothing can be more illustrative of the 
wortllessness of ancient evidence when weighed by mere quantity. 
Constantine was to be turned into a Roman Christian at all costs, 
and in return the Bishop and Church of Rome were to be decked 
out with privileges and dignities, falsely represented to have been 
conceded by that “Imperator” who, to the eyes of that particular 
age, was the one recognized fountain of temporal honours. The 
aim was to invest an object of political predilection with that 
specific title to precedeacy and state which alone would appear 
really legitimate to the population of the day, and accordingly 
the forgery which purports to be of Constantine’s time is unmis- 
takeably stamped with the characteristic feature of the eighth 
century. We apprehend that no one will be disposed to dispute 
Dr. Dollinger’s correctness in fixing this date for the deed, and in 
ascribing its origin to Latin fraud against Baronius’s opinion 
that it was a Greek fabrication. We have no doubt that he is 
also right in believing that Adrian I. makes allusion to this par- 
ticular donation, and it is manifest that the existing Greek text 
is a translation from the Latin. But the really curious point to 
observe in the document is how manifestly it was inspired by the 
order of courtly ideas natural to the atmosphere of Byzautine 
state and pomp. It plainly was the composition of a man pene- 
trated with a deep sense of the importance of securing to the 
Roman priesthood the right of wearing certuin recognized 
badges of court rank, and it is only at the end of an elaborate 
catalogue of these points of mere ceremonial that the writer 
has inserted a passing allusion to territorial endowment, which 
later generations contrived to turn to such grave purposes. As 
originally penned, the document in question was seriously meant 
but to establish a claim to points of etiquette. The clauses of 
the ‘‘ Deed” were:—That the Pope should preside over the Patriar- 
chates of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, 
and decide on all matters appertaining to ritual and doctrine. 
That instead of the diadem, which, when proffered, the Pope had 
declined to accept, he should wear the phrygium and the Imperial 
lorum, besides the other Imperial insignia, and coloured robes. 
That the Roman clergy should share the privileges of the Im- 
perial Senate, be admissible to the Patriciate and Consulate, and 
wear the badges proper to Imperial functionaries, ‘That the 
Roman Chure!: should have the right of appointing Cubicularil, 











* Die Papst Pubeln des Mitielalters. Von Dr. J.J. von Dillinger, Munich. 1863. i 


Ostiarii, and Excubite. That the clergy should ride steeds 
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ith white clothes, and wear white sandals like senators. 
That there should be no legal bar in the way of a senator becom- 
ing a priest with the Pope's sanction. Finally, Constantine granted 
tothe Popeand his successors the lordship over Rome, the provinces, 
towns and castles, of Italy, or the Western regions. Such is the 
epitome of this celebrated forgery. Now Dr. Déllinger says, 
and we think with justice, that it would be preposterous to credit 
a monastic writer of the eighth century with the antiquarian 
knowledge involved in a correct estimate of what constituted the 
Western Empire in Constantine’s time, and with the presump- 
tuous ambition to put the Pope in possession of that vast territory. 
The forger was unmistakeably a Roman monk under the sole 
sway of the political feelings of his own times; and these made 
him long rather mournfully than hopefully to see as much as pos- 
sible of his specific and beloved country Italy bronght out of the 
grasp of Arian and Longobard devastation, and set under the bene- 
ficent ascendancy of the Holy See. Therefore, when penning a 
pious fabrication, the realization of which in this especial point he 
probably contemplated us a mere aspiration, he added the quali- 
fying expression so as to define his meaning beyond ambiguity. 
But in a few centuries the ambition of certain Popes became in- 
flated to dimensions which made the wording of the clause seem 
too stringent, and then a correcting hand turned or into and, with 
the view of establishing a presumed title for Imperial suzerainty 
over all Europe. We have not space to mark the different steps 
by which Papal pretension sought to advance on the strength 
of the emendation of a forged deed. But a great start was given 
to their range in 1091, when Urban II. claimed Corsica on 
the strange plea that all islands being State domains must fall 
within Constantine’s grant. It was by the same preposterous 
title that Adrian IV. assumed to invest Henry II. with Ireland, 
this Pope’s friend and, on this occasion, particular counsellor, 
John of Salisbury, distinct!y grounding the transaction on the fact 
“that all islands belong to the Roman Church by ancient right 
and the gift of Constantine.” Even at the present day this 
exploded fraud has not been so wholly discarded by the Court 
of Rome, but that the echoes of its forgeries can be caught up at 
times in the official declarations which circulate with authority 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Vatican. 

Should any one be disposed to accuse us of having gone too far 
in thinking it possible for the highest dignitaries of the Church to 
have been guilty of deliberate complicity in a work of forgery, we 
would point in self-defence to the undeniable facts connected 
with the falsification of the “Ilistory of Pope Liberius.” Here 
the hand can bé traced, so to speak, in the actual operation 
of forgery. In 354 the Emperor Constantius, bent on Arianizing 
the Western Church, sent Pope Liberius into banislment, 
and attempted to thrust Felix, a creature of his own, 
into his episcopal chair. But Liberius was the idol of his 
flock, and Felix, though acknowlelged by a small knot of time- 
serving clergy, soon found himself beset by so decided an oppo- 
sition, that the Emperor yielded and culled Liberius back from 
exile. That Liberius made some concession at this time to Con- 
stantius’s Arian opinions in the wording of the profession of 
faith which he made on the occasion of his return is admitted on 
all hands. In matters of so subtle a nature there is, however, ample 
room for much play of ingenious definition without involving any 
material deviation. It is certain that to the end Liberius was 
looked upon as the cherished representative of the traditional 
principles of the Roman Church as against Felix, the minion of 
Byzantine favouritism and the champion of Arian heresy. But 
on Liberius’s death the two parties came to blows which stood 
behind these men, the party of Roman Independence, which 
resented the Imperial pretensions to interfere in Papal elections, 
and the party of Court Priests, who were willing to accept a 
Court nominee. The rival factions, headed by their re- 
spective candidates for the Papacy, Ursinus and Damasus, 
fought fiercely in the streets of Rome, until the Imperial Prefect’s 
intervention secured victory to Damasus, the Court favourite. 
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The see thus won by sheer force was kept. Nevertheless 
the Strong passions of the Romans against Byzantium made 
it afterwards appear incumbent to obliterate the recollection of 
the fact that the divine succession of Popes went through one 
member who, if not an actual renegade, most undoubtedly owed 
his elevation solely to the helping hand of a schismatical Emperor, 
and to the fact of his having been the partizan of the heretical 
intruder Felix. In deference therefore to the political interest 
of the Holy See, it was coolly resolved that the history of 


Liberius should be misrepresented from beginning to end. | 


Liberius had zealously defended orthodoxy, but then being dead, 








he was doubtless reaping the meed of virtue in other regions, and | 


could dispense with truth and justice in this world. The fol- 
lower of Felix having succeeded in maintaining himself as Pope, 
it was a point of far greater importance to thorough-going 
Churchmen that the origin of his title should be whitewashed, 
than that the memory of a conscientious witness to the orthodox 
faith should be duly honoured. A batch of spurious documents 
was therefore set afloat, the biographies of Liberius and Felix in 
the “Liber Poutificalis,” the “Acts of Felix,” and the “ Acts of St. 
Eusebius,” which were concocted with the one object of palming 
off upon an ignorant age a Pope and martyr Felix who never 
existed, and of converting poor Liberius into a persecutor of 
true believers and an heresiarch condemned by an utterly 
imaginary synod, while Felix was represented as having stood 
forth to confront a schismatical Emperor. The practical result 
of this unblushing hoax has been that in the canonical roll of 
Popes, in the liturgies and martyrologies, the name of Felix 
figured as of a legitimate Pope and martyr to the faith. The 
quick eye of Baronius detected the spurivusness of this assertion. 
His criticism uncovered the imposture, and Gregory XIII. was 
actually disposed to proclaim the admission that a sham Pope 
had been inadvertently introduced into the current list of St. 
Peter’s successors, when he was persuaded that such admis- 
sion would injure the claim of the Holy See to infallibility. 
Just as the authenticity of Pope Felix’s existence was under dis- 
cussion, and seemed on the point of being solemnly repudiated, 
a monumental slab was announced to have been dug up in the 
Church of St. Cosmas and Damianus in Rome, with the inserip- 
tion, “‘ Corpus S. Felicis, Pape et Martyris, qui condemnavit Con- 
stantium.” ‘The intention which dictated this gross forgery was 
attained. In the revised “Roman Martyrology” the name of Felix, 
Pope and martyr, was again inserted, and although his tide of 
Pope has been since quietly dropped out of the Ovation in the 
Breviary, his history is still circulated, and a Bossuet has been 
led into endorsing the fable with his authority. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——~——_—_ 

Apologia pro Vité Sud ; being a reply to a pamphlet entitled “ What, 
then, Does Dr. Newman Mean ?” by John Henry Newman, D.D, Parts 
I, 11., I1., 1V.—We shall be obliged to review this remarkable book on 
its completion, and need only say now that it bids fair to give us an 
interior view of one of the greatest minds and greatest natures ever 
completely subjected to the influence of reactionary thought, We 
anticipate that even Mr. Kingsley will feel when it is completed that he 
has grievously wronged a man utterly unintelligible to him, but as in- 
capable of falsehood or of the advocacy of falsehood as the sincerest 
Protestant. 

We unfortunately omitted to notice in the week of the Tercentenary 
an extra double number of Chambers’s Journal, devoted to an account of 
Shakespeare’s life and all that is known of him, and containing en- 
gravings of all the localities now connected with his name, of the house 
and of the room in which he was born, of Ann Hathaway's Cottage, of 
Charleote Hall, of Stratford and Stratford Bridge, of the Chancel of 
Stratford Church, with the bracket supporting Shakespeare's bust, 
with a very pretty and faithful engraving of Stratford Church from 
the meadows, and many others. It contains a nearly exhaustive ac- 
count of the antiquities and curiosities of the subject. 

The Common Prayer in Latin. A Letter to the Rev. Sir W. H. Cope 
Bart, by William John Blew. (C. J. Stewart.) —The author advocates a 
translation of the Prayer Book into Latin, carefully preserving the 
language of the Latin originals so far as the English was drawn from a 
Latin source, in order that it may be disseminated among Roman 
Catholics. The subject is treated with much learning and good sense, 
and we believe that this would be about the most practicable way of 
suggesting reforming ideas to the Catholic priesthood. Much might 
be effected now in Italy by this expedient. 

The Nature and Extent of Divine Inspiration, as Stated by the Writers 
and Deduced from the Facts of the New Testament. By the Rey. C, A. 
Row, M.A. (Longman and Co.)—To any one who has been compelled 
to read much of the orthodox literature which recent events have called 
forth, this book will seem little less than a miracle, It is the work of 
a man not only of very considerable grasp of intellect — which is common 
enough among the clergy—but even of logical insight. Contending 
strongly for an objective revelation, the author has the courage to fling 
away at once all & priori theories as to what it ought to be, and proceed 
to the examination of the New Testament itself to see what it is. The 
first step in this process is to see what was the nature of the inspiration 
of the Apostles. Now, our Lord's promises were definite and “ limited 
to the things which are Christ's.” The Apostles were to be guided not, 
as our version incorrectly translates, “ into all truth,” but “into all the 
truth,” i.e., all the particular truths of the Christian revelation. And 
their infallibility, in fact, was not general. It did not prevent St. 
Peter from compromising Christian truth by his conduct at Antioch, 
nor Paul and Barnabas from quarrelling. Therefore, as wo have no 
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warrant for attributing to the writings of the Apostles any higher 
inspiration than to the Apostles themselves, we must not look for 
infallibility in the New Testament in chronology, or any other matter 
of human learning, but only in its testimony to the great facts of 
Christ’s incarnation, ministry, death, and resurrection. This Mr. Bow 
finds in the New Testament, and points out that as the Apostles were 
expressly promised aid to their memories in recollecting the discourses of 
our Lord (St. John xiv. 26), so the Synoptical Gospels show greater 
agreement when they report His words than when they report His 
actions, In conclusion, we heartily recommend Mr. Row’s book. It 
is the first honest attempt to arrive at a doctrine of inspiration we have 
yet seon, and if the subject be investigated in the same spirit by 
equally competent reasoners we may, some half century hence, arrive at 
a satisfactory definition, and even that grand desideratum of theologians 
—a dogma. 

A Voice from the Church in Australia, Eight Sermons. By Robert 
Potter, B.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—These compositions are rather 
elegant essays than specimens of pulpit oratory. They are finished, 
intellectual, and cold, like the once famous sermons of Dr. Blair, but in 
a colony one would have anticipated that rousing vigorous appeals to 
the feelings would have been most in vogue. Perhaps, however, in the 
large towns of Australia (these sermons were delivered seemingly in 
Melbourne) there is a class who in their dread of roughness are hyper- 
critical. However this may be, Mr. Potter’s sermons have hardly 
enough original thoughts in them to be good essays, nor fervour enough 
to be good speeches. We are disposed to think more highly of him 
than of them. Still they are far above the general run of published 
sermons. 

A Manual of Religious Instruction. By Albert Réville, D.D. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.)—Dr. Réville is a pastor of the Dutch Church 
at Rotterdam, and a former work by him on the Gospel of St. Matthew 
was “crowned” by the Hague Society for the defence of the Christian 
religion. He is, therefore, regarded among the Protestant churches of 
the Continent as a champion of the Conservative party in religion ; 
while here he will certainly be regarded as an innovator, not to say 
rationalist. Freedom of-thought in religious matters is so much wanted 
in this country that we welcome this translation with especial pleasure, 
for it will afford a timely proof that reasonable views on the subject of 
the inspiration of Scripture do not destroy the Christian religion, but 
only certain prejudices about it. At the same time we must guard our- 
selyes from being supposed to adopt the opinions expressed by M. 
Réville, and still more those of his translator, who has often exercised the 
permission given him to interpolate his own ideas between brackets, as 
we think injudiciously. The theory, for instance, that the account of 
the Deluge was gathered from a hieroglyphic drawn without perspective, 
so that the water seemed to be above the mountains and the ark to be 
on the top of one of them, is highly conjectural, not to say absurd. 

Beeton's Dictionary of Universal Information. (8S. O. Beeton.)—This 
volume deals with “ Things,” under which term are included natural 
forces, “the elements of which all things are composed,” inventions, 
and “every art and process to which the genius of man has given birth.” 
In truth itis a very aseful, well designed book, but many of the articles 
have been rather carelessly compiled. For instance, under the title 
“University ” we find not only Padua, but even Pavia, set down as an 
Austrian university. Under “ Barrister” we are told that the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn asks more from candidates for the call than the other Inns 
of Court, although the practice of all the Inns has now been made uni- 
form in this respect for many years. These are trifles, but just the 
points on which inaccuracy is the result of want of care. 

A Basket of Fragments. By a quondam Author. (R. Bentley.)—It 
is difficult to comprehend how any man can have deliberately written 
down many of these platitudes. In one fragment the quondam author 
tells us that when he considers the character of the young people who 
will form the next generation he has misgivings as to the character of 
the next generation, p. 12. “If the time spent in party controversies 
were devoted to the public good, what great things might be accom- 
plished.” ‘The power of Christianity as the friend of the poor has 
never been developed.” Both these last fragments glorify page 19, and 
stand as we have printed them—quite alone, and unconnected with any 
either preceding or following matter. We believe these fragments to 
be fair specimens of the contents of the “ Basket.” 

What England should Do with her Convicts. By W.M. Wilkinson 
(T. J. Allman).—Prison Discipline. By the Earl of Carnarvon. (John 
Murray.)—Mr. Wilkinson’s theory is that the “ Probation system,” 
which he describes as identical in principle with the “ ticket- of-leave 
system,” was the main cause of the dislike of the Australians to trans- 
portation. Now he thinks they could not be induced to receive convicts, 
but sees no reason why they should be allowed to prevent Western 
Australia from doing so. No one is to be transported, however, but 
“ first offenders,” for comparatively slight crimes, and these are to be 


ie. 
food but bread and water. But he would give a full day’s pay for af all 
day's work, and allow a certain portion to be spent on food, &e. Fo 
ourselves, we prefer Lord Carnaryon’s plan. Sufficient severity bog 
be shown without depriving tho most hardened criminal of all ho; f 
Lord Carnarvon does not, indeed, deal with the ticket ob-eeveguimn 
which is not a part of “ prison discipline,” but he remarks that “the 
obvious and principal cause of its failure in England is due to the en- 
tire and ostentatious absence of supervision,” A recent division in the 
House of Commons gives ground for hope that this objection to it will 
not exist much longer. 

The Sugar Duties. By Edmund Potter, M.P. (Dawson and Sons.) 
The Sugar Duties. By J. Russell, Secretary to the Mercantile Law 
Amendment Society. (Dawson and Sons.)—The Sugar Duties Discussed, 
By Henry Nelson. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The last of these three 
pamphlets alone possesses much literary merit. The interest of the 
controversy is for the present at an end, but Mr. Nelson puts very ably 
the argument for an untenable case. 

Statement of a Leasehold Title as actually investigated under the present 
System of Conveyancing, and us it would be proved by Registration, By 
Henry Dix Hutton. (Dublin: A. Marlow.)—In Ireland the Encum. 
bered Estates Court has long given the purchaser of land a Parlig. 
mentary title, but there is no way of keeping the title simple by 
registration. An effort is to be made this session to obtain this boon, 
but the machinery of the Australian, or Torrens, system of registra. 
tion is preferred to Lord Westbury’s. We are disposed to doubt the 
wisdom of this choice; but Mr. Hutton, an Irish barrister, has given 
very clear account of the proposed system, and of its superiority to the 
present system of conveyancing, in a very short space. 

England's Danger. The Admiralty Policy of Naval Construction, By 
James Chalmers. (E. and F. N. Spon).—lIf all the statements in thig 
pamphlet are true, Mr. Chalmers has not been well used. There does 
not seem to be much doubt that his target stood the trial to which it 
was subjected by Governmeut better than any other, and he maintaing 
that his system of iron-plating is much cheaper as well as stronger than 
any of the plans which the Admiralty has adopted. There may, how. 
ever, be objections to it which outweigh even these advantages, And 
the style of Mr. Chalmers’s writing shows that he has his full share of 
the sanguine temper, and of the readiness to impute paltry and selfish 
motives to everybody who cannot see the merits of his plan, by which 
inventors are so commonly distinguished. 

Compensation to Landowners ; being a practical Digest of the Law of 
Compensation. By Geo. V. Yool, M.A., barrister-at-law. (W. Max- 
well.)—The author, who is favourably known to the legal profession by 
a former work on the law of “* Waste, Nuisance, and Trespass,” has drawn 
up a very clear and compendious summary of the powers of railway 
companies and the rights of landowners under the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act. The great secret of the complaints which are now so 
rife is that the Act was drawn when railways were newer admitted into 
towns, and its provisions are fair enough when the land taken is mere 
agricultural land ; but the case, as Mr. Yool points out, is quite different 
when a man’s house or place of business in the heart of a town is taken, 
His means of living may be completely taken from him in a very arbi- 
trary way, or ‘‘injuriously affected,” without adequate compensation. 
The Elements of Mechanical Physics. By J.C. Buckmaster. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—A most excellent little book, intended for thoughtful 
and intelligent mechanics. The great ingenuity of many of our work- 
men goes to waste for want of the theoretical knowledge which this 
book gives in a singularly simple and intelligible form. 

Curiosities of Phrenology. By Hugh Barclay,LL.D. (W.R, M’Phun 
and Son.) 

Curiosities of Legislation. By Hugh Barclay, LL.D. (W.R. M’Phon 
and Son).—This gentleman, the sheriff substitute for Perthshire, seems 
irresistibly attracted to the odd, His pamphlets are curious and amusing, 
but lead to no result, and are not even materials by which others may 
arrive at any. 

Use of the Burial Service as Required by Law. By the Rev. T.S. L. 
Vogan, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.)—This gentleman, a vicar, a prebendary, 
and a rural dean, writes in the spirit of Archdeacon Grantley. The 
clergy have nothing to do but to stand on their rights. They should 
carefully inquire whether the deceased person has been baptized, and if 
not, refuse toread the burial service. A careful exposition of the state 
of the law would soothe the wounded feelings of the relatives. As for 
suicides, the difficulty has arisen from the culpable weakness of the 
clergy in paying attention to the verdicts of coroners’ juries, with which 
they have nothing to do, The rubric says they are not to use the 
service over those sane or insane who have laid violent hands on them- 
selves, and Mr. Vogan never will. With respect to the wicked, he does 
not want to revive excommunication, but he cannot be prosecuted for 
refusing to read the service without the consent of the Bishop; and 
if he thinks the deceased wicked, or at least if he thinks the Bishop 





assigned to private service immediately on their arrival for a definite | 
period, after which they are to be allowed to hire themselves for wages. | 
The chief objection to this is the danger that people would commit | 


small thefts in order to be transported. The great difficulty, however, | 


would think the deceased wicked, he does not mean to read it. Besides, 
he says, the law only requires me to read the service over Christians, 
for Sir John Nicholl laid it down that the rationale of the exception of 
unbaptized and excommunicated persons and suicides is, that they are 


is how to dispose of the convict class, and here Mr. Wilkinson has | not Christians, And people whom I think wicked are not Christians, 


| 


nothing new to propose. He would make every convict serve his full 
sentence, every reconviction double the former sentence, and give no 


so it is legal to refuse to read the service over them. As a specimen of 


clerical law we consider this to be unique. 
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ica. By J. W. Massie, D.D., LL.D. (John Snow. )—At the Bicen- 
onary of St. Bartholomew, 1862, a letter of sympathy was received from 

the Rev: J. P. Thompson, Minister of Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 

on bebalf of an assembly of Congregational ministers of the States. In 
reply, 4,000 Congregational ministers, urged thereto by 750 French 

rs, wrote to sympathize with Christian ministers in the States in 
their efforts to abolish slavery, and the Emancipation Societies of 

London and Manchester sent Dr. Massie out with the letter. As to his 

mission, the Doctor has nothing to tell us except that he was hospitably 

received, and delivered many sermons and speeches of sympathy through- 
out the North, for he does not choose to insist much on the American 
sensitvieness which would receive sympathy only on condition that the 
mode of abolition was not touched on by the Britisher. Regarding the 
book merely as a book of travel, it is bald and uninteresting in the 
extreme, while the style would lead one to suspect that the author is by 
pirth himself a Yankee. The New York clergy are called “ Minis- 

terial Gentlemen.” The Baltimore Roman Catholic Cathedral is a 

large, bare, and unattractive edifice inside, “though outside it is 

surrounded by ornamental pretensions.” Of Mr. Greeley Dr. Massie 
boldly states that “some fear him as a dictator, and others hate him as 

a radical, but he [Dr. Massie] believes he is one of the present elements 

of American society.” In the same penetrating spirit the Doctor 

remarks of two “ secession prisoners ” that “they had not the air of 
either patriots or of martyrs in their manners.” 

A Reading Book: for Evening Schools, By the Rev. C, K. Paul. (Long- 
man and Co.)—A little volume of extracts, each of which will take 
one of the more advanced classes of an evening school about twenty 
minutes to read. The selections are admirable, always from our best 
writers, and always entertaining, as well as in simple English. 

The Eclectic and Congregational Review. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. )—A monthly which deserves to be better known. The papers 
on general subjects are quite equal to those of any other monthly, while 
religious subjects are treated of course from a Nonconformist point of 
yiew, but with a liberality which is not common. 

The Englishwoman's Journal. March, 1864. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
The Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine. (S. O. Beeton.)—We have been 
yery much struck by the common sense and absence of prudery which 
distinguish the first of these periodicals. In the March number there 
isa very interesting paper, for instance, on “The Hereditary Trans- 
mission of Qualities,” in which a very interesting subject is treated at 
once with freedom and delicacy. Nor can we omit to mention an 
essay on children’s books called ‘‘ What Shall the Children Read?” We 
heartily agree with the author as to the mischievous character of the 
modern novelettes, and the superiority even from a moral point of view 
of the good old stories of “ Little Red Riding Hood” and “ Cinderella,” 

which fixed on the imagination by means of their incidents some one 
little simple lesson such asa child can fully comprehend. The Domestic 
Magazine, on tho other hand, is of the established character. Instalments 
of tales, elaborate histories of the toilette, and coloured prints of the 
fashions will afford the ladies an agreeable expedient for the destruction 
of time. 

The Life and Lessons of Our Lord. By the Rev. John Cumming, 
DD. (John IF’, Shaw and Co.)—This publication is certainly a remark- 
able instance of what may be done now to combine excellence with 
cheapness, The type and paper are really beautiful, and the illustra- 
tions fairly good. Indeed, Mr. J. B. Zwecker’s drawing of the appear- 
ance of the star in the East to the Magi is exceedingly striking and 
lifelike, The work is not controversial. 

Dalziels Illustrated Arabian Nights. (Ward and Lock.) Beeton'’s 
Illuminated Family Bible. (S. 0. Beeton.) Cassell’s Illustrated Bible. 
Cassell's Illustrated History of England, Cassell's Popular Natural History. 
Cassell's Popular Educator. Cassell’'s Illustrated Family Paper. Cassell’s 
Bible Dictionary. Cassell's Illustrated Shakespeare. Cassell’s Illustrated 
Goldsmith, Cussell’s Illustrated Pilgrim's Progress. Cassell’s Illustrated 
Robinson Crusoe. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—The list of these 
works, of every one of which specimens are now on our table, is enough 
to prove the taste of the present generation for pictures. Of the excel- 
lence of the illustrations to the “Arabian Nights” of the Brothers 
Dalziel we spoke when the first number appeared, and the subsequent 
numbers have quite maintained the same level. Mr. Beeton makes the 
illumination of the initial letters the chief feature of his Bible, and very 
beautifully this part of the work is done; but the illustrations seem too 
mediaval in their details. Why, for instance, is St. Stephen represented 
With a tonsure and a dress something like that of a Roman priest? A 
medizval spirit might have been maintained without this. The merits 
of the staff of artists who illustrate the publications of Messrs. Cassell 
and Co, are well known to the public, and we rejoice to see that they 
have full occupation. The possessor of all the works above enumerated 
would have a library of no slight pretensions, and their cheapness is, 
even in these days really extraordinary. Nor is there, we think, 
any healthier sign than the demand for illustrated editions 
of our great authors—Shakespeare, Bunyan, Defoe, and Goldsmith. 
It is when wo have areal affection for a writer that we desire to 
see his works sumptuously adorned by the binder, the printer, and 
the artist. If, on the other hand, the illustrations are an inducement 
to read the book, the national gain is certainly not less, and the publishers 





The Baptist Reporter. New Series, January to March, 1864. (J. 
Heaton and Son.)—The claim of the new series to be regarded as “a 
first-class monthly” is scarcely supported. With general literature it 
does not meddle, and the particular tenets of Baptists seem to us to be 
advocated, especially in the notices of books, in a narrow and unnoces- 
sarily sectarian spirit. 

Events of the Month. (John and Charles Mozley.)—This new com- 
petitor for public favour commenced its career last January. To the 
ordinary contents of a magazine it adds a condensed summary of the 
chief events of the month, so as to be a newspaper also, This novel 
feature will be useful to many persons for reference, If you file a 
daily paper you can never find what you want. 

The Principles of Agriculture. By William Bland, M.R.A.S. (Long- 
man and Co.)--A concise exposition of the reasons for the various pro- 
cesses of the oldest of arts, Mr. Bland insists much on the necessity of 
paying due attention to the fallow, and strongly advocates the occa- 
sional laying down of arable land with grass for two or more years. 
Generally, however, his object is rather to instil sound principles into 
the young farmer than to give express rules, which are seldom of much 
benefit in an art where every different variety of soil requires a dif- 
ferent treatment. And we think that in this he is very successful. 
Without any great command over language, he manages always to be 
clear, We observe that on the much disputed question of leases Mr. 
Bland is in favour of a fourteen years’ term—the farmer to cultivate as 
he pleases for eleven, and as the landlord pleases for the last three 
years. 

Private Law among the Romans from the Pandects, By J. G. Philli- 
more, Q.C, (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Phillimore has written a very 
clear and concise account of that part of the civil law which regulates 
the intercourse of private individuals. If there be a fault, itis that the 
book is too concise, and is often scarcely comprehensible by a reader 
who has no previous acquaintance with the subject. But this difficulty 
may be overcome by a little patience. Whether the result of perusal 
will be to inspire the reader with that admiration for “the grand 
manner in which the Roman jurist dealt with his subject,” and that 
contempt for English jurisprudence as “a coacervation of absurdities 
under the name of law,” which Mr. Phillimore is never tired of express- 
ing, we may be allowed to doubt. The Roman law has its defects as 
well as our own, and its study is sedulously to be promoted among 
English lawyers not because it is perfect, but because its strong points 
are just those in which English law is weak, and its weak points those 
in which English law is strong. In matters of taste Mr. Phillimore is 
of course incorrigible. The reader's attention is constantly drawn off 
from the subject by some irrelevant and one-sided diatribe, expressed 
with a violence which is meant to be overwhelming. and is only absurd. 
Nevertheless, if the preface, two-thirds of the preliminary chapter, and 
all the other irrelevant passages were struck out, the book would bea 
very valuable manual. 

English Biblical Criticism and the Pentateuch from a German Point of 
View. By John Muelileisen-Arnold, B.D. Vol. I. (Longman and Co.) 
—lIf any one had cherished a hope that the violence of theological hatred 
was now exhausted, that the disputants who were quite unfit to dispute 
had written themselves out, and that poor Bishop Colenso’s theories 
would at last be investigated with temperance, this book will completely 
undeceive him. As usual, a controversialist who does not hesitate to 
describe an antagonist as without “a spark of candour and becoming 
reverence for truth” falls himself into the most ridiculous errors, as when 
he calls M. Renan a French Roman Catholic priest, and describes him 
as without reputation as a literary man. The general idea which per- 
vades this book is, that if the writer can show that the critics who deny 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch do not attribute it to the same 
person he thereby proves that Moses did write it. If this were so the 
old school of Biblical critics would have an easy task before them. 
Poems. Original and translated, By “S.H. F.” With illustrations. 
(London: Longmans, 1863,)—This is a very interesting little volume, 
The original poems it contains—* Autumn Leaves,” as the writer names 
them—are chiefly of the quiet, reflective order, more retrospective than 
prospective, as far as this side of time is concerned, more didactic than 
impulsive. The authoress does not seem to aim at sensational or 
startling effects, but in her various verses there is the revelation of a 
fancy that can be both serious and sportive, of a clear discerning 
intellect, of a wide rango of sympathy, of careful culture, and deep 
religiousness, There are, besides, two pieces, the “ Legend of the 
Brown Nuts,” and the “Romance of the Still-room Maiden,’—the 
latter a tale like that of the “Lord of Burleigh,” but with a happier 
ending—which show, as it seems to us,*a decided talent for ballad- 
writing. The lines which, on the whole, are to us more impressive are 
—Death and its Aspects,” “One more Unfortunate,” and the sonnet 
“Not Yet.” The translations are all spirited, some of them very 
graceful, and the rendering of the fine old legend of the “ Repentance 
of Charlemagne” is admirable. The illustrations, by a young 
amateur, as we understand, show here and there both truth of con- 
ception and clever drawing. It has often occurred to us that this 
volume would have been a great favourite with William Cowper, and 
we cannot but believe that at least in those homes where Cowper is 





are from either point of view equally public benefactors, 





loved “S$. H. F.” will be a very welcome guest, 
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British Rainfall. Compiled by G. F. Symons, (Edward Stanford.)— | 


The author has been at the trouble of collecting, arranging, and printing 
the observations of about 700 different private observers of the amount 
of the rainfall in the United Kingdom. He has done this now for four 
years at considerable cost and trouble, and though no very remarkable 
generalizations—for which of course time is required—have as yet been 
obtained, the debt of the public to Mr. Symons is none tho less. The 
collection of facts is laborious, and brings little fame, but it is the 
foundation of science. 

Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. By John Weiss. (Long 
man and Co.)—Two enormous octavo volumes which might well havo 
been compressed into one-fourth of the space. Parker's life was un- 
eventful, and the best biography of a literary man is to be found in his 
works, two collected editions of which are either already before the 
public or now issuing from the press. The lifo of Dr. Arnold may be 
cited as an instance to the contrary ; but it is, in fact, by virtuo of what 
he did, not of what he wrote, that Arnold influenced his contemporaries 
and will be remembered by posterity. We are bound also to say that 
Mr. Weiss writes a thoroughly bad style. He deserves, however, the 
praise of diligence, and has brought together here the materials from 
which a readable biography of a good man may easily be compiled. 
We say a good man, because the perusal of his letters, of which a copious 
selection is given, compels one to recognize with sadness how possible it 
is for one, whom even the Unitarians, among whom ho was bred, stig- 
matized as an infidel, to possess more of the Christian spirit, more 
faith in God's love, more hope in the future of man, more charity 
towards his opponents, than those who hold a truer and more definite 
In point of style the letters are, we think, better than his pub- 
lished writings. The latter are often disfigured by bad taste, but his 
correspondence is easy and colloquial. His chief mental characteristic 
seems to have been width, which often led him into considering repul- 
sive subjects, and sometimes into coarseness (p. 308), or what looks like 
it, especially when addressed toa woman. But he was always zealous 
for truth and justice, and was above fear. 

The Upward Path. By the Rey. A. L. Simpson, of Edinburgh. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.)— The momentousness of life ” is insisted on here by setting 
forth the more striking of those representations of it which are to be 
found in Scripture. It is considered first as a pilgrimage, then as a 
warfare, then as arace, &c.; but we see nothing very original in the 
handling of these well-worn themes. We should suppose that the 
author has preached each chapter as a sermon, and is now publishing 
them without his texts. 

Character of the Southern States of America. By F. W. Newman. 
(Union and Emancipation Society's Depdét.)—As this paper takos the 
form of a letter to a friend who had joined the Southern Independence 
Society, we suppose it is intended to convince enemies; but Professor 
Newman is too outspoken for a hostile ear to lend itself to his teachings. 
Both he and his writings are far better fitted to stimulate the zeal of 
those who share his opinions than to convert opponents. 


creed. 





reprint of a chapter extracted from a longer work on “ Religious D; 
which is now out of print. The world has need to be reminded how 
readier it is to ask favours of God than to return thanks for 
but a philosophical exhortation will scarcely touch those whom the 
parable of the lepers has left unmoved. 
second edition of Charlie Thornhill, by Charles Clark (Chapman a 
Hall), for notices of which see the Spectator of last year, pp. 2197 
and 2180; the third volume of the new edition of Noctes Ambrosia 
(Blackwood and Sons), with an engraving of Sir John Watson Sakis 
portrait of the Ettrick Shepherd; Parts 4 and 5 of the People's Edition 
of Macaulay's History of England (Longman and Co.); Part 13 of Mr 
Watts’s excellent Dictionary of Chemistry (Longman and Co.), which 
completes at once the letter “G” and the second volume ; the fifth 
number of the Alpine Journal (Longman and Co.), in which Mr. Charles 
Eden breaks new ground in a narrative of his ascent of St. Viejo, an 
extinct voleano in Nicaragua; the North American Review (Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co.), for last quarter, the placid solidity of which even civil 
war has not availed to shake ; a reprint of Viscount Amberley’s abjg 
paper on Clerical Subscription, from the North British Review; little 
pamphlet by Thomas Randle Bennett, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, entitled 
The Legislation of 1863 (Church Press Company), which gives a con. 
cise summary of the various acts passed last session; the Rose, Sham. 
rock, and Thistle Magazine for March (W. Kent and Co.); the Canadian 
Almanack (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.), which is not only a capital 
almanack, but a complete official handbook and clergy list of the Pro. 
vince; the Address of Mr. J. R. Maclean, delivered on his election ag 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers; the Boy's Own Magazine, 
Vol. III., No. 14, an amusing monthly for boys, edited by the publisher 
(S. 0. Beeton) ; the Child's Commentator, Part 5, by the Rey. Ingram Cobbin 
(Jackson, Walford, and Iloddor); A New System of English Stenography, 
by Dr. Gustav Michaelis (Triibuer and Co.), dedicated to the well-known 














Thanksgiving. By Frances Power Cobbe. 


———___ 
(Triibnor and Co.)—4 


uty,” 
much 
them ; 


We have also received the 


writer on shorthand, Mr. Pitman, whose system, as being more simple, 


we prefer to that of Dr. Michaelis; Shall I Do This? (Bell and Daldy), 
a small tract by the Rev. C. J. D'Oyly, setting forth the duty of partaking 


of the Lord's Supper; 


Hyun for Saints’ Days and other ITymns, bya 


Layman (Bell and Daldy), of which the best, we think, is a translation 
of King Alfred's “ Matutinus Altiora;” Musings and Aspirations upon 
Our Lord's Prayer, by the Rev. G. Taylor (Bell and Daldy), a selee- 
tion of extracts from a MS. translation from the French in Mr, Tay- 
lor's possession, dated 1652, and conceived much in the spirit of Thomas 
& Kempis’s famous work ; A Few Words of Exhortation to the Public on 
the Inspiration of the Old and New Testaments, Spiritualism, and Animal 
Magnetism (J. Burns); and the Principles of Book-keeping by Double 
Entry, by Henry Manly (Edward Stanford), which consists of a well- 
compiled collection of progressive exercises, together with specimens of 
examination-papers in book-keeping and a glossary of mercantile terms, 











BOOKS RECEIVED. K INAHAN’S LL 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Braudy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 


The Comyetition Wallah, by G. O. Treve'yan (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Maurice Dering; or, the Quadrilateral, 


WHISKY  v. 


in 2 vole. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Travels in the Central 
Parts of Indo-China, by the Jate M. I]. Mouhot, in 2 
vols. (John Murrxy).—Jobn Gresweld, in 2 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett‘—The Antediluvian His‘ory of the Rev" 
E. D. Rendell (F. Pitman).—Letters from Italy and 
Switzerland, by Felix Mendelsschn Bartholdy (Long- 
man, Gieen, and Co.)—Letters of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy from 1833 to 1817 (Longman, Green, and Co.) 
—Petersburg and Warsaw, by Augustin P. O'Brien (R. 
Bentley) —Punch, Vo!. 38. 1860.—The Chastening of 
Love, by Joseph Parker, D.D. (William P. Nimmo.)— 
The Cedar Christian, by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler 
(William P. Nimmo.)—The Mathemnatical and other 
Writings by Robcrt Leslie Ellis, M.A., (Deighton, Bell, 
and Co.\—Nature snd Grace. by W. Magan Cliampion, 
B.D. (Deighton, Bel!, and Co.)—A Neglected Fact in 
English History, by Henry Charles Coote (Bell and 
Daldy).—Geraldine Maynard, by Captain Curling,in 3 
vols. (Charles J. Skeet.) — Avice Hythe, by William 
Platt,in 3 vols. (Charles J. Skeet.)\—The Revolution- 
ary Epic, by the Hon. B. Disraeli (Longman and Co.)— 
Wemen in France during the Eighteenth Century, by 
Julia Kavanagh (Smith, lider, and Co.)\—A Fatal b.rror, 
by J. Masterman, in 2 vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 
Fsrming in India, by Lieut.-Col. Greenaway (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)\—Three Days of a Father's Sorrow, a 
Book of Cvnsolation (Smith, Elder,and Co.)—The Spell- 
ing Book Supersed«d, by Robert Sullivan (Marcus and 
Jobn Sullivan) —Papers on Populgr Education and 
School-keeping, by Robert Sullivan (Marcus and John 
Sullivan)—A Dictionary of the English Language, by 
Robert Sullivan (Marcus and Jolin Sullivan).—The Jest 
Book, by Mark Lemon (Macmillan and Co.)—Stimulants 
and Narcotics, by Francis EK. Anslie (Macmillan and 
Co.—A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, vol. 
2 (Acam and Charles Black).—The Termination of 
the Sixteenth Canto of Lord Byron's Don Juan, by 
Harry W. Wetton \Trubner and Co.)—A History of the 
World, by Phillip Smith, B.A., vol. 1 (Walton and 
Maberley).—Seevid to None, by James Grant, in 3 vols. 
(Routledge, Warne, and Co.\—Anecdotes of Heraldry, 
by C. N. Elvin, M.A. (Beil and Daldy).—History of the 
Inte lectual Development of Europe, by John W. Draper 
(Beil and Daldy).—Notes on Rifle Shooting, by Captain 
Heaton (Longman, Green, and Co.)—My ludian Journal 
by Colonel Walter Campbell (Edmonston aud Douglas). 


bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 





TONIC BITLIERS. 
Vy Aas QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable aud wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentie stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, aud others, at 30s. a 
dozen, 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London, 
Whcelesa'e Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE. 
OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 
STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Pro- 
fession and the Public in general that the PUMP ROOM 
is OPEN from the First Monday in MAY until the end 
of OCTOBER, offering every facility for taking a course 
of the most RenownEp Conrinenrat MINERAL Waters, 
with the same hoppy results as at the Natural Springs. 
The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughont the 
year at the Pump Room, and by all respectavie Chemists, 
where also a short account of the Curative Errects of 
these Waters may be had gratis. 
None are genuine which have not the name of 
“ Srrcvve” on the Label, and on the Ned Stamp over the 
Cork. 








TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
G ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a tigorous 
miscroscopicul examination and chemical analy,is, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential propeities of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGFENCY, AND 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Murk, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassail’s Report. 
S ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytor Broraers, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
| street, London, N.E, 





DELICATE 
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A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 
OAP-MAKING on a small seale may be 


tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penn 
packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
strong GLYCKRINE WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- 
not be obtained from auy other washing powder. The use 
of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
mproves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way 
njure either the hands orskin. Manufaccory, Browley- 
by-How, London, E. 


The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonie 
and gentle Ayerient, are miid in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, aud thousands of persons can 
now lear testimony to the benetits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 23, 9d., and Lis. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
tious. 

SALVE O PEDES 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH'S ‘ SALYEO 
PEDES.” 





Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-botiles, 1s. 6d and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; 
wholesale of A. 8 eigh, 13 Litde Britain, EC. 





| OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT and 
J PILLS.—Painless Cures.—Sores, wounds, ulcera- 
tions and other diseases atfectiug the skin are amenda- 
ble, by this cooling and healing unguent, It has cdled 
forth the loudest pra ses from persons who had suffered 
for years from bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, 
after every hope of cure had passed away. None but 
those who have experienc+d the svothing eifect of this 
Ointment can form an idea of the comfort it bestows by 
restraining inflammation and allaying pain. Whenever 
this Ointment has beeu once used it has established its 
own Werth and hus xgain been eageily sought for as the 
easiest and safest remedy forall ulcerous co.nplaiats. La 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout, the same applicatioa, 


| properly used, gives wouderful relief. 
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and TOILET WARE.— i 
aT Hey g. BURTON has ONE LARGE Diners a la Russe, 

Mf devo Jusively to the Display o 
Ww ROOM devotel exclusively @ te Sane. o 


ow TOILE WARE. a 
BATHS gino newest, and most varied ever sub- A Variety of New Designs in 


at once gh ublic, and marked at prices ue ei 
sit ane ith [SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
meen re, 72 Gd. ; an Mats toe: ee FOR THE SEASON 1864 


2 Gd. A large 18sovunent of Gas Furnace, 
13s. $d. to 31 oy * inge, Vapour, and Camp Shower May be seen at 


Hot and Col “are ia grea. variety, from 153 6d. to - aa 

ui ———_ es clei MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
1 8) I dE D- y y > aay 6 -ARENT) eTpppr , 

HE BEST gS is WILLIAM S LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 


STEAD SO ts FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
BURTON a show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD, ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 

















w thers Cots with appropriat A Be —, aud — 
artabl Folding Bedsteads, from 45 . wi \4 7 7 +p _ = 
feogings. Portable, Frilteg ith Dovetail jovuts. and SECONDHAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 





Patent Iron Dod fiom 14s. 6d. each; and Cots, from 
a eoth ; handsc me Ornamental Iron and Brass — —— = — 
sastends, in great variety, from £2 64 ~e £38. H J. and D. N ICOLL, Tailors to UVE NIL E CLOTHI N G. 
ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, GENERAL he the Queen and Royal Family. Gentlemen's | @¥ EF. MOSES and SON respectfully call attention to 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by- appoint- fashionable attire, the best at moderate prices. Waer- their large and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing, 
LRH. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- proof Tweed Overcoats, for dust or rain, One Guinea; 1 The newest fabrics are combined withthe Intest and most 

pant to ee and post paid. It contains upwards Melton Cloth, &e., Two Guiseas; Negligé Suits of the | fashionable designs. and the best workmanship. FE. 
Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or country wear, Two Guineas, | MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor- 


LOGUE grote os of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
500 Illustrations ¢ H. J. and D. Nicoll, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent | tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
































of » -Plate, Nickel Silve 1 Brits i 
- Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver an¢ itannia ~e . ae ns < 
ing Sven Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, street, W.; 22 Coruhill, EC.; and 10 Mosley street, fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
ae Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Manchester. most economical. 
 Gansllors, Ten-Treps, ng ery La ggeece” STARCH MANUFACTURERS — Ey ie a distinct part of the premises, 
aths, Toilet are, ery, 11 i THE p ‘OPpce > = > whi i i 
Table coer, Seating, Bedroom, Oakinet Furl TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. a er Or es ae 
ture, ée., with Lists of re = —— . a LENFIELD STARC ul. _ we ln 
» o fic stree «; 1,14, 2, 3, anc , 7. THE iat ” me 
Showrooms, at $9 Ox vg moog way at toe AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. UVENILE CLOTHING. 
4 ae Landen “ie This unrivalled starch is e “ KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
an yard, . USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, made to order, at FE. MOSES and SON'S. 
one TE 1 - T7m j .* Gas Ger ny a ace a a ee Eg 
AED) in BRONZE and| and propounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be " 7" 
Cee r DISIXG-ROOM and LIBRARY THe FINEST STARCH SHU EVER USED. UVENILE CLOTHING. 
-_ ‘Moprrator Laurs, in Bronze, Ormolu Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be eF = “WINDSOR” and “SPANISIL” SUITS, ready- 
ogee ss STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
an, ‘in a Show-room erected expressly for | #4 the above award by some of the most emiuent | ——-~-———-—— rage a 
roan. , scientitic ama een AERA UVENILE CLOTHING. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. I a gee A ge naman e} “HARROW” and “BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready. 
2cPp y 
( eseacretend _— WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, avd London made, Or made to order, at F. MOSES and SON'S, 
ees GLASS CHANDELIERS, SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS? JUVENILE CLOTHING 
Lights, and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas son, . > @anrgoy “oK ae 70 ery 2 
wi Cuts, Table Glass, dc. ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, | 2 “KERTCH” and “ETON” SUITS, ready-made 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. noisseurs Vv 7. s] ., 
All articles maiked in plain figures, “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” e U AL LETS and yi ad bby 
ma k : TF NDE ORE ’ } ITs 
Ornamental Glass, English and Fcreign, suitable for is prepared solely by Lea and Pexrrins. ready-made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S’ 
Preseuts. ; ' . The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. | jmitations, and should see that Lea and Prxuins’ 

x IN—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. U VENI LE CLOTHIN G. 
LONDO? ’ 2 e CAMBRIDGE” and “CAPRERA” su 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Suow Rooms, ASK FOR LEA AND PERRLNS' SAUCE. sient : PA | 

Broad street. Established 1807 1 d for ¥ by theP A ready-made, or made to order, at EF. MOSES and SON'S. 
i é — ar *,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor-, 


— os ae EE Sa V. ; Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; e 

REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room Messrs. Bancnay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by UVENILE CLOTH ING. 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, This article, ex- | Grocers and Oilmen universally. e **OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 

tracted from the “foaming billows,’ is a boon to all who —— - = SON'S. 

would enjoy the invigorating efecis of a - a — in the INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID oe a Se : a 

omfortable seclusion of an aparunent. Its daily use is } INESL ” ring twenty-five year , "y a 

productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, a a oer thes yhoae es SPs ona e OV ENIL s made 4 Lo : ae N G. 
ans . 7 > ' sprains. &¢. Sule , 7 rn . as of Mad -Meé hy 0 x oti s 

sblllty, weakness of the limbs, sprains, dc. | Suld by universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for | au all occ isions, at I. MOSES and SON'S, witness 











Chemists everywhere in bags coutaiuing 71b., 14ib., 281b., Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and ss ‘ 
and upwards. Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- Tealy-tnade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Tiwmay and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. | tions, more especially fur Ladies and Children, It is Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
eae = ass =i prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
CAUTION. —CHLORODYNE.—CHANCERY SUIT. | strength, by DINNEFORD and Cv.,172 New Bond street, for all Classes. 
4 yi 4 : ld by allrespectable Chemists throughout T.ondon Houses : 

DYNE.--Before Vice-Chan- | (ondon; and sold by ! g o: 

HLORO ~ the world, = City Establishment. 


cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—On January 11 it was ee oe ae 
clearly proved before the Court, by altidavits from T EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- at 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 
dyate. 


eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 








COLLIS BROWNE was the original Inventor and Dis- | , 7th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- Oxford street Branch. 
coverer of a remedy well known as CHLORODYNE.— time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street. 
See Times, January 12, 1804. = b A pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and Tottenham Court road Branch. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any | detection impossible. Comfort guarauteed. Mr. Eskell's 57, 188 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious | pyeatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for Country Establist ohana ° 
compounds are totally deficient of the active principle, | 7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate, — a8 wstablishment ; 
and fail to afford the curative effects of the original 3 epee ‘s hill Bradford, Yorkshire. 
and genuine, viz., that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 3 ennett’s hill, | — ————___—___________— adieieitees 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNH#, }| Birmingham. E MOSES and SON’S 

4e Fstablishments are closed every Friday Kvening 


which is so extensively used in nearly all the Hospitals ene i r sca yA TCD 
at home and abroad, is unquestionably the most eftica- 4 be & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. at sunset until Suturday Mveuing at sunset, when busi- 
cious end trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- | _ Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners | yess is resumed until 11 o'clock. P 

sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cram; 8, | street, Oxtord street, and 448 S:rand (opposite Charing Nl Article a ond Ges tor “ . s 
Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or home should | Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the ame rticles are marked the lowest prices in plain 


be without it. Numerous testimonials accompany each | Public a medium for suppling artificial Teeth on a 
Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 


botile, Sole Manufacturer, sysiem of ParnLess Dentisrry. These Teeth are 
J. T. DAVENPORT, cheaper, more natural, comiortable, and durable than money returned, 
33 Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London. any yet produced. ‘They are self-adhesive, affording List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement} 
Sold in botwles at 23. 9d. and 43. Gd. support to louse teeth, rendering unnecessary either Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “The Tercen- 
-- - —- wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are tenary ; or, the Three Hundredth Birthday of William 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTELS PATENT. supplied . pr a age aoe Te i? Shakespeare,” gratis aud post free. 
mwa ® r *VERP | sultation free. eeth from 5s, ets, 5, 7. i 
att . PP ter = ptm of Leyes Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success SHIRT 
beh § owe s a " " ide ts ’ 

gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the of this system vide: Lancet, 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel *,* No conncction with eny one of the same name. 
spring, so cfien hurtful in its cfects, is here avoided, a oe aan . . : : : 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- bar GHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT “The most perfect-fitting shirt made. 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's Six very superior quality for 45s. Pvice-lists and in- 


—FORD'’S EUREKA SUIRTS, 


K oe 
“Need only be known to be appreciated "—EZra, 
"—Observer. 






quisite :esisting power is suppled by the MUC-MAIN 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | Cough Lozenges. STATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 | structions for self-neusurement post free. 

and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | PERSONS aunually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Pou'try, B.C 
teea, i. ‘ ny OF « , mC. 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) f rwarded by Respiratory Organs. Prevention is at all times better : —_—- a 

post, on the circumference of the body two inches below | than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet and AOR D’S EUREKA SUI R T 

winter season, with a supply of KEATING'’S COUGH 4 PATTERNS ot the nex Freuch Coloured Shirting, 
Mr. WHITE, 2.8 Piccadilly, London. LORENODS, witch Gorsses the virtue havereng as Well | for making Ford's Eaveka Shirts, sent to select from on 

Single Truss, 1¢ . 268. Gd., and Sis. 6d.; postage, | *5 eqeciy dag nd ugh i Cold; they are good alike for the | receipt of three stamps. 

Is. Double ditio, 31s, Gd, 42s., ad 52s. 6u.; postage, | UMS OF Fur the aged. : RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 

1s, sd. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 62s. 6d.; postage, Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 28. 94, | pondon, B.C. 

4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Kearinxa, Chemist, : 








the hips being sent to the Manutacturer, 








ls.10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to Juhu ' e = a : 
White, Post-oftice, Piceadiily. 79 «St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. tetail by all = 

NEW PAI ENT. Drovggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. T Wo PRIZE MEDALS.— 

cae ioe seed cthaniitanaiies ‘siihasss adam . a es oe ear, Tne -—- s. . ‘ JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 

D LASTIC STOCKIN( iS, KNEE-CAPS, | } ORSON’S PE PSI N EW L Ni isa rocco or russia silver fitted Ladies’ decesing and writing 

&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 1 perfectly palatable form for administering the | bag. Gentlemen's ditto, The ten guinea silver-fitted 

Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 


WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, popular remedy for weak digestion. 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guiuea travelling 


yd Tovey are porous, 1 ght im vexture, aud imexpensive, | Manufactured by T. Monson and Sox, 19 and 46 t 
ya ge drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price Southampton row, Russeli square, W.C., in botcles at 3s,, | bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
. Gd., 7s. Cd., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, Gd, ds,and lvs.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 23. Gd. At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSYruUB, 





33 St. Jumes’s street, aud 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 





JOHN WHITH, Manuf. cturer, 224 Piccadilly, London. | aud 4s. 6d. each. 
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COTTISH and UNIVERSAL 
FINANCE BANK. 

To be incorporatel under the Limited Liability Act. 
Capital, £1,000,090 with power to increase to £5,000,000. 
20,000 Shares, of £50 each. 

First issue, 10,000 Shares. £1 on application, ££ on 
allotment, and £5 in three mouths, 

It is not intended to call up more than £25 per Share. 
Tn the event of no allotment of Shares being made the 
deposit money will be returned in full. If more Shares 
are applied for than are allotted the surplus of the 
deposit money wiil be applied to the payment due on 
allotment. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for Shares may 
be ob:eined of the Brokers and at the offices of the 
Company. Home, roreign, and Colonial Contracts. 
Head offices, London and Glasgow, with branches in Paris 
and New York. 

More than half the capital being already subscribed 
for the list will remain open only a few days; and by a 
resolution of the Board the whole of the remaining 
shares will be allotted in strict order of application, 
pro rata. 

By the constitution of the Association, the Directors 
are not to be paid for their services until the Share- 
holders shall have received 7 per cent. dividend out of 
the protits, thus pledging their own remuneration on the 
success of the Company. 

DIREcToRs. 
Henry Frederick Downes, Esq. (Messrs. Downes and 

Sons), Director Public Works Credit Company. 

George Grant, Esq., late Sub-Treasurer to the Bombay 

Government. 

Cyrus Legg, Fsq., Director of Mercant.le Union Tnsur- 
ance Company. 
A. Rosselli, Esq. (Mess:s. Rosse!li Brothers), Merchant, 

Rood lane. 

Angelo Usiglio, Esq., Merchant, Great Tower street. 
William Crosskill, Esq., Beverley. 
Charles Wells, Esq., Shipowner, Director of London and 

Provincial Mariue Insuraace C mpany. 

Chalmers Izett Paton, Esq. (Hugh Paton, 9 Princes 
street, Edinburgh). 
William James Watson, Fsq. (Messrs. Haggard and 


(With power to add to their number.) 


BANKERS. 
The Imporial Bank (Limited), Lothbury, Loudon. 


BROKERS. 

—— A. Crowley, Esq., 3 Copthall Caambers, Lon- 
on. 

Messrs. Macalium and Sidey, Princes street, Edinburgh. 
J. Perry, Esq., Birmingham, 
Messrs. Adamson and Horne, Aberdeen. 
W. K. Jackson, Esq., Preston. 

So.icirors. 
Messrs. Mayhew, 25 Carey street, Lincoln's inn fields, 

London. 
AUDITORS. 


Charles Smith and Sons, New Broad street, E.C. 


Temporary Orrices—61 Cornhill, and 126 Bishopsgate 
street, |ondon. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The objects proposed to be efested by this Company 
gun 


1. To receive money at call or on deposit for fixed 
terms, and the ordinary business of bankers. 

2. To grant temporary or permiment loans on ap- 
proved public securities or private undertakings of un- 
doubted merit aud known solidi ty. 

8. To make advances on merchandise and dock and 
other warrants, on title-deeds of property in possession 
or reversion for any temporary purpose, on contracts for 
carrying out or the finishing of works, or any other 
securities where their safety is unquestionable and the 
ben- fit to the Company sutiiciently advantag: ous. 

4. The purchase and sale of the precious metals in all 
their forms. The Company will be enabled, by its faci- 
lities and connections, to import aud export bullion, and 
to deal in foreign coins and bauk-uotes on an exteusive 
scale, 

5. By means of the Paris bran: it is proposed to 
underiake the shipment of silver to the Est vid 
Marseilles, which can be done at a considerable saving 
of expense and time. 

6. The business transacted by the issue of small bills 
and letters of credit for the convenience of travellers 
and emizrants isincredible. Remittances from Amer- 
ica to Ire!aud alone amount to several millions sterling 
per annuin. By affording the same facilities to the 
English, German, and French population of America 
itis coutidently anticipated that moct profitable business 
cau be done. 

7. To negociate approved foreiza or inlint bills, to 
transmit funds in specie and in bills or Ocherwise, t» 
any foreign state, and to arrauge purchases or sales of 
any British or foreign securities at home or abroad. 

8. To cash coupons, and to realize or underiak> the 
managemeut of the dividends on loa: or other securities. 

Application for shares to be male to the Secretary, 
At the temporary offices ofthe Compauy, or the Brokers. 


NOTICE. 

Since issuing the prospectus on Thursday last arrange- 
ments have been concluded for the amalgamation of the 
business and connections of Messrs. Haggard aud Co. 
{former'y Bult and Co.), 85 and 86 Cheapside, bankers 
und bullion merchants, who retain a large share interest 
in the Company. Que of the firm joins the Board, and 
Mr. Henry Haggard will be the manager of the bullion 
and banking departinents. 

This, the third important amalgamation already con- 
cluded, enables this Company tv commence operations 
with an established profi avle connection, and a certain 
prospect of an early dividend. 

Scottish and Universal Finance Bank (Limited), 61 
Cornhill, and 126 Bishopsgate street, May 12, 1864. 





CHRISTIAN 


and 


a 
MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & INDIA OUTEITS 


RATHBONE 


Respectfylly SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combjn; 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. : 








DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 

manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S—Elcetro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE'’3—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers iu sets, 183., 3)s., 40s., 
63... 78s. 
DEANE'S—Papier Miché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new patterns constently introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Uras, with Loy- 
sell's and other pitent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Puns, Stock pots, &c. 
DEKANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
DEANE'’S—Domestic Baths tor every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 


best 


DEANE AND CoO. 





—=—= 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLE: 
AT 
DEANE’S. 


DKANE'’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desie 
’ G gne f 
ia ianeneneth it three a glass, from a i patterns 
EANE’S —Fenders and Fire-irons, in all 
saint tn — patterns. ; modern and 
tANE’S—Bedsteads in Lron and Brass, wi ; 
of superior quality, — Bedding 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved [Ly 
7 Kitcheners, eo &e, ondon-made 
DEANE'’S—Cornices and_ Cornice-poles, @ yari 
—— e —-. French and Rnglish “ 
FANE'S—Tin an apan Goods, Iron 
Culinary Utensils. a 
DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., wel 
strong, and serviceable, ” ou made, 
DEANE'S—HWorticultura! Tvols, Lawn Mowers, Gap, 
ers, Wire-work, &e. came 
DEANE'S—Harness, Saddies, aud Horse Clothi 
manufactured on the premises of the 
best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
(The Monument), 


LONDON BRIDGE. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(OR See et ORS EE AL 
d LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 

All persons who effect Policies on the Participating 
Seale before June 30, 1864, will be entitled at the 
Next Bonus to one year’s additional Share of Profits 
over later Assurers. 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, and the last 
Report showing the financial position of the Society, 
can be obtained from any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 

MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that this Company 
will COMMENCE BUSINESS at their New Premises, 
COWPER S COURT, Cornhil!, on the 16ch May instant. 


4 Clement's lane, May 2 1864. 
Sox LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives sre lower than those of many other old- 
established Offices, and Insurers ave tully protected from 
all risk by on ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the 
accumulated funds derived from the investments of 
Premiums. 

Policies effacted now will participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Profits of this Society are divided every five years, 
and Policies effected before Midsummer, 1565, will par- 
ticipate at the next division. 

No charge for service in the Militia orin any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom, 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the office in Thread- 
needle street, London, or of »ny of the Agents of the 
Society. JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 











Ts DISCOUNT CORPORATION 

(Limited). 

34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barneit, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bank of 
London, 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances aie upon negotiable security, 
Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 


FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 
( YREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 


COMPANY. 

The Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
hereby give n tice that in accordance with the Act, the 
Tuird Call of £2 103. per shave is payab'e on or before 
Monday, the 22nd May, 18i4, at the Union Bank of 
London, Prinees street, Mausion House, London, or at 
Messrv. Glyn, Mills, and Co,, 65 Lombard street, London. 
It will be necessary for the holder of the scrip to pre- 
seut the same to the Bankers at the time of inaking pay- 
ment, in order to have the receipt properly filied up. 
The Five per Cent. interest will be paid on the Ist of 
March and vu the lst of September in each year.—By 
order, J. B. OWEN, Secretary, 





| 








Bishopsgate Terminus, lith Apri!, 1364, 








ns 
AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT ond BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected, Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie. 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. 


gout H 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

—Munagers: Messrs. FE. Fac ner and F. B, 
CHATTERION.—His Royal Highness tie Prince of Wales, 
(attended by Major Teesdale,) honoured the performa»ces 
at this Theatre last Monday night by his preseace.—Taig 
evening (Saturday), for the Benefit of Mr., Falconer, 
The First Part of HENRY Tells FOURTH. After which 
a GRAND CONCERT. To conclude with AN APRIL 
FOOL.—Ou Mond:y, and during the week, AN APRIL 
FOOL. Mr. G. Belmore; Miss Lizzie Wilmore, & 
After which will be produced the Grand 
Revival of Shakespeare’s Chronicle, or Histories Play, 
entitled The First Part of HENRY Tie FOURTH, 
The cast will include impe:sonations by those eminent 
artists, Mr. Phelps, Messrs. Walter Montgomery, Walter 
Lacy, Addison, Ryder, Robert R -xby, Barrect, E. Phelps, 
Rayner, H. Vandenhoff, G. Belmore, Ullertou, Fitzj umes, 
Neville; Mises Edith Wynne, Rose J.evlereq, and Mra, 
Edmund Falcouer. Supported by all the members of 
the Drury Iane company. To conclude with MY 
HRARLS IN TUE HIGHLANDS Mr. G. Belmore— 
Doors open at half-past six, performances to commence 
ata quarter before 7.—Box office open from 1) tld 
daily. Prices as usual, 











TREN CH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall— 
The (/LEVENTH ANNUAL EXILBITION of 
PICTURES, the contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN.—Admission la; 
catalogue, Gd. 





Serra HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Now on view, * CROMWELL with his F \ MILY,” 


paiuted by Charles Lucy. Open fro: Ten uli Five. 


KE PTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
4 Now on view, Selous’ Great Picture of “The 
CRUCIFIXION” (16 feet by 10) containing 30 figures, 
the Ciry of ancient Jerusalem, with its Tem)le, Palaces, 
and Public Buildings, the Mount of Olives, aud the 
scenery round about. Mr. John Bowden's DESCRIP: 
TIVE LECTURE at Twelve, ‘Iwo, and Four daily. Open 
from Ten till Five. 








P GYPIIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 

Now on view, Carl Werner's Thirty Origins 

Drawings of “JERUSALEM, BET LE HEM, and te 
HOLY PLACES.” Open from Tea till Five. 


_ N HOLIDAYS5— 
POLYPECHNIC. 
Patron: E.R... the Prince of Wales. 

The Christian A'legory of © The Kuight watching his 
Armour.” —Uceasinaily the Guests of Shakespeare 
The Ghost of the Diving Bell, Hecinke's patent 
Diving Dress—The 1 illiputian Ghost, a few inches nigh, 
in Professor Pepper's New Ghost Lecture Entertain 
ment (J. HH, Pepper aud Meury Direks, joint inventors) 
Lecture by J. 1. King, Esq. On “Some of the Aquate 
Insects and their Transformations.” Mv. G. W. Jesters 
Ventriloquial Eutertainnent. Mr. George Buckland’s 
New Romantic aud Musical Entertainment daily at 4 
and 9. Open 12 to 5, and? tol), Admission to the 
whole, ls. Saturday Mornings, 2s. 64. 
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The BISHOP of LONDON'S DISCOURSES. 
This day, 8vo., 23. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES of FIVE DIS- 
OURSES on the WORD of GOD and the 
UND of FAITH. With a Preface. By ARCHIBALD 
6R0 iL, Lord Bishop of London. 
= Joun Murray, Albemarie street. 


This day, 8vo., 1s. 
s RAL LETTER to the 
Ae y + LAITY of the PROVINCE of 


y a ‘ 
sae, Lord Archbishop of York, Primate 


d and Metropolitan. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





YORK. 
of Eng! 





SNGLISH GRAMMAR for the Use of 


the Junior Classes in Schools. By the Rev. WIL- 
js, LL.B. 
was KiaKos, "Price One Shilling. 
London; LonaMAN and Co. Liberal discount to 
schools. 


This day is published in 8vo. 


s TIMULANTS and NARCOTICS. 
Ther Mutual Relations, with special Researches 
on the Action of Aleohol. Ether, and Chloroform on the 
Vital Organism. By Francis E. Ansrre, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Assietant-Physician in Westminster Hospital, Lecturer 
on Materia Medica and Therapeutics to the School, and 
formerly Lec'urer on Toxicology. 
Macmri.an and Co., London and Cambridge. 





“Third E lition, now ready, price Js. 
“ HAT, THEN, DOES Dr. NEW- 
MAN MEAN?” A Reply to a Pamphlet 
lately published by Dr. Newman. By the Rev. Cuarves 
KINGSLEY. 
MacmIttan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., 4s. 6d 

HE DOCTRINE of ELECTION. By 
Epwarp Fry, M.A, An Essay. 

London : Bett and Darpy, 186 Fleet street. 








es 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXX., is published THIS DAY. 
ConTEWTS. 

1. Prospects of the Confederates. 
2. Pompeii. 
3. The Empire of Mexico. 
4. Sir William Napier. 
5. Shakspeare and his Sonnets. 
6. Our Foreign Policy. 
7. The Privy Council Judgment. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Will be published on the Ist May. 
No. IL, of 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, a 
T Jourral of Religious Thought and Life. 
ConTENTS. 
Domestic Missions. 
. Bishop Colenso on the Creation and the Flood. 
$. Scotch Religious Liberality. 
4. Religion in Italy in 1864. 
§. Miscellanea Theologica. 
6. Notices of Books. 
¥, Ecclesiastical Chronicle. 
To be had through any Bookseller. Advertisements 
and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 


London: WatrrreLp, GREEN, and Sow, 178 Strand, 
W.; Wittiams and Noroare, l4 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. ; and at 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. Mauchester: Jounson and Rawson, 


Market street. 
Por VERY GOOD STATIONERY. 
MILY FAITHFULL, 
The “ Victoria Press,” 
For the Employment of Women, 
14 Princes street, Hanover square. 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office, Aldershot, May 7, 1864. 
ENDERS will be received at this Office 


until Twelve o’clock at noon on MONDAY, the 
2rd inst., from persons who mney be willing t» enter 
into CONTRACT for the SUPPI.Y of FORAGE, in 
such quantities as may be required, for four months, 
from the Ist July to the S3lst October next, for the use 
of Her Majesty's Forces stationed at Aldershot Camp, 
and within the commend. 

Forms of Tender and conditions of Contract may he 
obtained on application at this Oe, by letter addressed 
tothe Senior Comm’ ssariat Officer, or in person, between 
the hours of ten and four o’clo k. 

The Tenders must be properly filled up, signed, and 
delivered at this Offi-e (under closed envel »pe, marked 
on the outside “ Tender for F rage”), and no tenders 
will be noticed unless made on forms obtained from 
this Office and delivered by the hour above appointed. 


HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR.— 
No. 7 now ready, Saturday, May 14th, containing 
Letters from Robert Lord Cecil, Franeis Lord Bacon, 
the Duke of York, Lord Clyde.—Instructions found on 
the body of the late Colonel Dahlgren, of the Northern 
States of America —A curious document emanating from 
the Commitiee of Public Safety of the First Repubiic in 
France, with the autographs of Robespierre, Carn +t, 
Billaud, Varenne, Bucio, &c.—Letters from Vogel, the 
celebrated A'rican traveller; from Freyiaz, Flotow, 
and Madame Devrient.—Au inedited Sketch by Rauland- 
gon, and Two Caricatur-s by the late W. M. Thackeray. 
Price 1s., free by post, 1s. 1d. 
Published on 1st and 15th of every month. 
Office, 110 Strand, London, 


NOLE. KENT.—The PADDINGTON 
EXPLOSION.—The “BUILDER” of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., contaius :—View of the 
Mooument of Bishop Anchoerus, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
Knole—The Desigus for Proposed Museums, 
South Kensington—The Royal Academy Exhibition— 
Loowmstive Boiler Explosion at Bishop's Road 
Station—N otes of the Past and Present Practice of 
pg Mason Work—The Monument of Bishop 
Ancherus, Rome—The Gutter in Modern French Archi- 
tecture, illustrated—Huarbours of Refuge—I.a!-ourers’ 
CompetitionSociety of Arts. &e—Office : 1 

York street, Covent garden, and all Booksellers. 

















PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYAN T and MAY’S PATENT 
PECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. ‘ 
aoe Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
r osphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ng only on the box, affurd to lite and property great 

Protection against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—au Ark. 


Just published, by Evrry Farrarcit, London, price 6d. 
PAROCHIAL MISSION WOMEN. 

A Paper read at the Church Congress, Manchester, 
Oet. 15, 1863, by Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page 
Wood, 





Now ready, price 28., post free 2+. 2d. 
THINGS NEW and OLD, consisting 
of Meditations in Verse on Solemn Subjects. 

London: F. Ancar, 11 Clement's lane, Lombard 
street, E.C. 





Just published, price 13. 


HE ECCLESIASTICAL COM- 
MISSION, its ORIGIN and PROGRESS: with 
some Examination of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1862-3. 
London: Rivixerons. 





Price 6d. 
G ERMANY and DENMARK. 
Letters. By Viarn. 
Also, by the same writer, 
RUSSIA and POLAND. 
Lmdon: Srrpxrex, Marsmatt, and Co. Cockrem, 
Torquay. 


Three 








Price 2s. 6d. 


R. SPENCER'S CRITICISMS on M. 
COMTE; being the Supplement to an Essay on 
By Herperr 





NEW NOVEL. 
On the 16th inst. will be published in 1 vol. post 8vo., 
price 102. 6d. 
REDERICK RIVERS; 

INDEPENDENT PARSON. 
By Mrs. Frorence WILLIAMSON. 

Wittrams and Noraare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, Loudon; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 

\ 
“The Classification of the Sciences.” 
SPENCER. 

Wiutrams and Noneare, 14 Henrietta stree', Co-ent 
garden, Loudon; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 

I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

_4 mena. Third Piition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully- 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mem» ries."—-Sun, 
London: F. Prrmaw, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8yo., price 53., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josern 

Parker, DD, of Cavendish Chapel, Mauchester. 

* All seems as if it were writien with a pencil of light. 

.... There is no speaking for speaking's sake, no dis- 

play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark." —B itish Standard. 

London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


HE TWO WORLDS, the Natural and 

the Spiritual, their intimate connection and relation. 
Illustrated by examples and testimonies, Aucient and 
Modern, by Tuomas Brevior. 

London: F. Prrmay, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 





Two vols. cloth, red edges, price Lis. 
PIRITUAL MEDITATIONS for 
EVERY DAY inthe YEAR. With Morning and 
Evening Prayers. By the Revs. T. aud D. G. GorpEn. 
London: F. Prrman, 29 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Second Edition, 


revised. 

A NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 

NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 

early portions of the Book of Genesis critienily 

examined and expluiued. By the Rev. E. D. Renpe.w. 
London: F. Prrmas, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Just published. 

THE TERCENTENARY; or, the 
THREE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY of WIL. 

LIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

By E. MOSS and SON. 


corner of Minories and Aldgate, New Oxford street and 





Hart street, Tuttenham Court road and Euston road. 


To be had gratis on application at their Establishments, 





NEW WORKS in CIRCULATION 
LIBRARIES, 


A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “GUY LIVING- 
STONE” now first published. 


MAURICE DERING. By the Author 


of * Guy Livingstone.” In 2 yols., price 15s., now 
first published. 


TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of 


“Kast Lynne.” In3 vols. (Second Edition this day. 


GUY WATERMAN. By the Author of 


* Abel Drake's Wife.” In 3 vo's. 


AFTER BREAKFAST. By George A- 


Sata. In 2 vols. « 


at ALL the 


RUTH RIVERS. By the Author of 


“The Schoolmaster of Alton.” In 3 vole. 


ABEOKUTA and an EXPLORATION of 


the CAMEROONS MOUNTAINS. By Capt. Bur- 
In 2 


Tox, With Portrait, Map, and Allustrations, 
FROM PILLAR to POST: A Novel- In 
HELD in BONDAGE. By “Ondia.” 
MADAME VERNET. By Mrs. Brough. 


Trnstey Broruens, 18 Catherine stroet, Strand. 





Now ready, post 8vo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s. 61. 


FORCE and MATTER; by Dr. Lovuts 

Bucuner. Edited from the Eighth Edition of 

“Kraft und Stoff’ by J. Frepericx CoLtLinawoop, 
F.RS.L., F.GS, 

“The work is valuable on account of its close and 
logica! reasoving, and the profound aad in many cases 
striking views taken of the subjects discus sed."—Observer 

London; Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





The CONTRIBUTIONS of “A. K. H. B.” 
On Friday next will be published, anew and cheaper 
Kdition, in crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d, 

rTNHE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSO- 

PHER in TOWN and COUNTRY; a Selection 
from the Contributions of “ A: K. 1. B.” to Fraser's 
Magazine, with other occasional Essays. 

Uniform Editions of Works by the same Anthor. 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. Price 3s, 6d. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 


Second Series. [rice 2s. 6d. 
London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In post 8v0, with Two Maps, price 63. 6:1. cloth. 


HAT I SAW in SYRIA, PALES- 

TINF, and GREECE; a Narrative from the 

Pulpit. By 8S. Surru, M.A., Vicar ot Lois Weedon, and 

Rural Dean, Author of “ Tue Revelation, with a Short, 
Plain, Continuous Exposition.” 

London : Loneman, Green,and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 964, price 12s. cloth. 


TPRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, Kdinbargh Meeting, 1863. Edited by G. W. 
Hastineos, LL.B., Gen. See. Of the Association, 
London: Loneman, Geer, and Co,, Paternoster row. 
Of whom may be had, price 12s. each. 

The VOLUMES of 1859, 1860, 1861, and 
1862. Also, price 10... REPORT of the COMMITTER 
on TRADES’ SOCIETIES and STRIKES, presented 
at the Fourth Anuual Meeting of the Association, Glas- 
gow, 1860 





Just published, in 1 vol, 8vo., price 104 6d. 
T= LIFE and GENIUS of SHAKES- 
PEARE. By Tnomas Kenny. 

LONGMAN and Co. 





Now ready, L2mo., cloth, price 5s. 


UR HOUSE ani GARDEN. 
What we see, and what we d» not see in them. By 
Curnsexr W. Jounson, Esq, FR 8. 
Wit.iam Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready in cloth, with a portrait, price léa. 


¥ EMOIRS of JOSEPH STURGE: 
1 Containing an Account of his Libours in con- 
nection with Public and Philanthropic Movements for 
nearly Forty years. By Kev. Henny Ricnann. 

The work includes letters from Lord B-ougham, 


Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, Mr Daniel 
O'Vomnell, Mr, Cobden, Mr. Whittier, the American 
Poet, &e. 

Loudon: S. W. Parrripos, 9 Paternoster row. A. W, 


Benverr, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 


This dny is published, price 64. 6d. 
ATURE and GRACE: Sermons 
preached in the Caapel Royal, Whitehall, in the 
years 18;2-3-4. By Witutam Magan Campion, B.D., 
Fellow und Tutor of Queen's Co'lege, Cambridge, Rector 
of St. Botwolph’+, Cambridge, aud one of Her M jesty's 
Preachers at Whiteha!!. 
Cambridge ; Deigutox, Ber, 
Bgeu. and Davy, 


and Co,; London: 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


GEORGIANA FuLLerton, Author of ‘‘ Ladybird,” &c. 


By Lady 


[Next week. 








Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. | In the press, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


‘ANECDOTICAL MEMOIR of 

NARRATIVE of the INVASION of RICHARD WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. By 
DENMARK in 1864, By A. GALLENGA. W. J. Frrzparrick, Esq. 

Just ready, Third Edition, in 8vo., with 850 Ilustrations, 


HERALDRY: Historical and Popular. 


By the Rev. Cuartes Boure tr, M.A. 


Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. A Novel.' 





NEW WORKS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
G. P. R. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, BERNARD 


MARSH. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 





_——" 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S |The VISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD'S 


: : EASTERN SHORES of the APRIATIC in 1863, 
IN SPAIN: a Narrative of Travel in 1963. Post | an coloured lichegvaghe. 18s, . 
8yo. 10s. 6d. 


| NES SKETCHED by THEM. 
A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. A ”S,.y+ y 


SELVES. A Series of Popular Tales by the best 
Novel. 3 vols. post vo | Danish Novelists. Translated by Mrs. Bususy. In 
: ~ a, | 8 vols. 


GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS ofa MINISTER | WYLDER’S HAND. A Novel. By 


of STATE from 1849. In 8vo, 143. Josera Suerman Le Fanvu. In 38 vols. post 8vo. 








In Imperial 8vo., with coloured Lithographs, 21s. 


LADY HORNBY’S CONSTANTINOPLE DURING 


the CRIMEAN WAR. 


“We can only recommend every one to read this very thoughtful and very lively volume.”—Saturday Review, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








This day is published. 
WHAT MESSAGE HAVE THE CLERGY TO 
THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND? 


A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, IN REFERENCE TO THE CONTRO- 
VERSY ON THE FUTURE STATE OF SINNERS. 

By the Rev. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Peter's, St. Marylebone. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 








New Military and Naval Magazine. 
THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY REVIEW, 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Will be issued on the First of July next. 


To be had of all Newsvendors in town and country, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 


Office : 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








7RANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from 


the Life ofa Private Pupil. By F. EB. Suepvey, 


NEW WORK by Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Tu Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 


* Pickwick,” “ David Copperfield,” ec. Esq. Cheap edition, boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or 
Now ready, Part I., price Is., of _ 30 Illustrations, by George Cruikshank. 8vo. cloth, 
DS. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 
Dickens. To be completed iu Twenty Mouthly - - 
Parts, with [ii — se by ae Scone. I EWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of 

ROB“ RT BROWNING. 4 Life. By F. h. Smepvry, Esq., Author of “ Frank 
On May 21, in crown 8vo. Fairlegh.” Cheap edition, 3s. boards, 43. cloth; or, with 
. nd Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz), 8vo. cloth, 22s. 
A NEW VOLUME of POEMS. By Virtue BRorners and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 
Rozenrt Brownine. — 
> r a) .—> Pare) yy " 
On May 20, in 3 vols, post 8yo. I ARS bo eh RDALE 2 COUR 
§ , and d AME of it. By Frank E. 

ZOES BRAND. By the Author of as Re- | Suepury (frank Fairlegh). Post 8vo., 2s. 6d. boards, 

commended to Mercy.” +33. 6d. cloth ; or, with Llustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 
™ 8vo. cloth, 163. 
Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


Virnrve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen Corner, 





Cuarman and Hatt, 198 Piceadilly. 





NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR oi © TWICE LOST.” 





re TOPEST PANGR aa 
At all the Librar‘es, in 2 vols, feap. 8vo. cloth, ( LD I O RES L - tANG E R (the) ; or, 
price 12s ~ Wild Sports of Iadia on the Neilgherry Hills, the 
, SRT EERE iw Jungles, and the Plains. By Major WALTER CAMPBELL, 
aad I INNETS TRIAL. By S. M., of skipness. New edition, with Illustrations on Steel. 
A Author of “ Twice Lost.” &c., &e. Post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 
ViRTvUE Broruens and Cy., 1 Amen Corner. VirnrvE Broruers ani Co.,1 Amen Corner. 





—__ 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—__—__ 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By th 
“ Paul Ferroll.” 2 vols. ¥ the Author of 
JANITA’S CROSS. B 
of “St. Olave's.” 3 vols, y the Author 
“A ver harmi rork toh 
Asserting (ormnlaned®ae to read ang 


NOT DEAD YET. ByJ-C. Jeaffresm 


Author of “ Live it Down,” &e. 8 vols, [May 21, . 


ADELA CATHCART. By George 
MacDonacp, M.A. 3 vols. 
“* Adela Cathcart is a far higher exhibition of th 
power which was visible in ‘Dayi ree 
Spectator. ght s ie: avid Elginbrod.'*— 


MY STEPFATHER’S HOME, By 


Lady Biake. 3 vols. 


Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “ John 
and I.” 3 vols, 

book."—-Suterday Review. "| “tally cheat tt 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps. Second Edition. 3 vols, 


“Tt is not often that we light upon a new novel of s9 
much merit and interest as ‘ Barbara's History.’ It isg 
very graceful and charming book, which the world 
like.”—Times. “= 


CHEAP EDITION of LES MISER. 


ABLES. By Vicror Hoego. Authorized English 
Translation. Illiustrated by Miliais. 5s. bound, 


Hvasr and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





VICTOR HUGO'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. By Victor 
Hvueo. Authorized English Translation. 
Iiursr and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





122 FLest Srreer, Loxpos. 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


New Novel by M. E. Braddon. 


Tiis day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8y0, 


HENRY DUNBAR, 


By AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &, 





NEW NOVEL by MARGARET BLOUNT. 


BARBARA HOME. 3 vols. post 8yo 


31s. 6d. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo., with an Original Map, prica 32s. 


MEXICO, Ancient and Modern By 


Micuet Cnuevacier, Member of the Lustitute aud 
Senator of France. [ Ready. 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. BENNETY®. 
STELLA. By Author of “ The Cottage 
Girl.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. { Ready. 


“A sensation novel of the most powerful kind"— 
Morning Star, March 28, 1804. 





DWELLERS on the THRESHOLD. 
A New Work on Magic and Magicians. By W. 
H. Davenrorr Avams. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


—_—— { Ready. 
FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 
Tuomas Low Nicnots, M.D. 2 vols 8v0. 32s. 


“No book we have ever read gave us anything like s9 
clear and vivid an idea of America ani American life 


As a description of American homes and Anmericans at 
home it is the best we have seen."—Siturday Review, 
April 2, 1304. [ This day. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTIIOR of * SACKVILLE 
CHASE.” 

The MAN in CHAINS. ByC.J. Collins 

3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

London: Jonn Maxwe tt and Co., 122 Fleet street 





Next we k, 8vo. . 
FREMARES on STREET NUISANCES. 
»v By Cuarce: Banpace, Es}, 
In the Press. By the same Author. 
PASSAGES fiom the LIFE of a PHI- 
LOSOPHER. 
Joun Munray, Albemarle street. 











= ——— 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Camprect, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, St and, 


and Published by him at the ‘‘ spectator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 14, 1364. 
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